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Jung and St. Paul 
By Davip Cox | 
( BooKsTORE PRICE $5.75) 


Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


. is nothing of greater importance to the counseling minister than 
the understanding of the “way” in which human nature can be helped 
to change and to grow into a discovery of a “new self.” Religion and psy- 
chiatry, both deeply concerned with this theme, are frequently totally con- 
tradictory in their approach and understanding of this important problem. 
The two men who have dealt most profoundly with this theme—St. Paul in 
his “Justification by Faith” and his “Bondage to Sin,” and Carl Gustav Jung 
through his concept of “Individuation” and his “Natural Man”—are not only 
extremely difficult to grasp for the average thinking minister, but even 
more difficult to integrate into his working counseling relationship and 
practice. Both St. Paul and Jung are basically concerned with the ques- 
tion of “What can a man do to change from his original condition?” Cox’s 
Jung and St. Paul is a signal achievement in resolving this antagonism 
between Christianity and psychiatry. | 
“There are many riches in this book, intellectually and spiritually. The 
author did not only bring courage, but much logical sharpness and con- 
| siderable insight to his difficult task. His book is edifying in a challenging 
way since it unmasks some popular glib thinking about Paul as well as about 
June.—Paut W. Pruyser, Pu.D., Research Associate to Dr. Karl Menninger 


at The Menninger Foundation 
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'n a book of surpassing variety 
and wisdom, Dr. Menninger dis- © 
courses On man, medicine, edu- 
cation, nature, books, and crime. 
These wide-ranging papers allow 
the reader to follow, from inside, 
one of the great careers of our 
time, and to appreciate the force 
of intelligence character 
that made it possible. 
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The Man, The Clinician, The 
Theorist, ‘The Teacher, The Psv- 
chiatrist Afield, ‘The Historian. 
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- gentle people would not dream of getting 


ON PREJUDICE 


Please accept my congratulations for th 
continued excellence of your publication. 

I request. permission to quote in our parish 
paper from the May, 1959, issue: “The Gentk 
People of Prejudice,” by Harry A. Over- 


This article is particularly meaningful to 
a parish bracing itself for the racial tide. The 
real: villains of this drama are not the ter- 
rorists or outspoken persecutors, for a noble 
people is willing to be martyred for a jus 
cause. Rather, the heaviest cross is fashioned 
by the polite citizens who acknowledge the 
intellectual and spiritual demands for mora! 
justice, but whose inner uncertainties cause 
them quietly to flee from a commitment, or 
silently to hope not to be involved. 


Ross HENry Larson 

Lebanon Evangelical Lutheran Chure 
of Legewisch 

Chicago, Illinois 


“The Gentle People of Prejudice” by 
Harry A. Overstreet in the May, 1959, issue 


was a superior exposition of the truth tha] 
evils which the best elements of society}: 


tolerate will be carried by the worse element: 
to monstrous proportions. 

Now let us have a comparable article on 
“The Gentle People of Alcoholism.” These 


drunk and beating their children, they do no 
ruin their careers or their homes through ex- 
cessive drinking, they do not even drive 
while drunk. All they do is create a culturé 
pattern in which drinking is accepted, & 
pected, and promoted atnong those wh 
haven’t the. self-discipline to control it. 
They let the principle take root in society 
that you do not really have a full life withow! 
alcohol. They make it seem the proper thing 
to have cocktails at all social occasions. Ané 
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though they stop after one martini or a 
couple ot beers, others after taking this first 
step down go on to become problem drinkers. 

“He who permits evil commits evil,” says 
Overstreet. Does not this apply to the kind 
host who makes his guest feel obligated to 
accept a drink? Does not this apply to those 
who permit our cities to be saturated with 
bars and liquor stores ? 

“Thus it is the mild and gentle people. . . 


who must bear the moral guilt. They have 


given the green light, and the legion of low 
hostilities has broken through on the run.” 
A true conclusion. 


Tracy EARLY 
Chaplain (lst Lt), USA 
Fort Bliss, Texas 


FROM ENGLAND 


David Mace was having dinner here a day 
or two ago and was telling me about your 
journal. I would very much like to become a 
subscriber because it would be of particular 


value to me because -of my interest in the 


relationship between religion and psychology. 
It is a matter which concerns a great many 
doctors over here, particularly if they happen 
to be of the Jungian school of thought. 

I think you might be interested in an or- 
ganization here known as The Guild of Pas- 
toral Psychology, which must be concerned 
with the same theme as you are. It is one 
ot the few organizations in the country also 
interested in religion and psychology, and 
has publications which go all over the world. 
| feel that perhaps we should make contact 
with each. If you aré interested I would men- 
tion it to the Committee at its next meeting 


so that we can get together. 


Epwarp F. Grirriru, M.D. 
Baker Street 
London, England 


P,P. IN AUSTRALIA 


Another very interesting issue of PASTORAL 


PSYCHOLOGY has arrived. I am delighted at. 


the high standard which you maintain in 
your journal. 


for the. fact that one can so readily go to 
previous issues and find satisfaction in re- 
reading many of the articles in them. 


Rev. NorMAn C. Lowe 


Methodist Parsonage 
Merbein 
Victoria, Australia 


The period covered by July 
and August would be barren if it were not — 


ese 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | 5 


How useful is sex education 
in solving emotional problems? 


What conditions the approach 
of young women to sex? . 


How does a young man's approach 
to sex differ from a woman's? 


How and why are young people 
confused by sex codes? 


YOU’LL FIND. ANSWERS TO THESE. 
AND OTHER VITAL QUESTIONS IN— 


Premarital 
Dating 
Behavior 


WINSTON EHRMANN 
Introduction by Margaret Mead — 


@ From an intimate survey of more than 
1,000 undergraduates—a sample drawn 
from nearly every state in the U.S. and 
including young men and women of every 
economic and social level—the author has. 
constructed a comprehensive view of 
sexual practices prior to marriage. Rela~ 
tionships have been divided into 3 cate- 
gories: “acquaintances,” “friends,” and 
“lovers” and intimacies range from light 
petting to intercourse. The results will © 
dismay many and shock some, but for 
counselors and ministers they will provide 
valuable new insights. The author is Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Colorado State 
University and has been Director of the 
Marriage and Family Clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Charts and tables. 


TO ORDER, USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 


Henry Holt and Company, Inc. PP-11 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
$6.00 check/money order. 
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I. Fred Hollander 


HE MODESTY of our quiet-voiced Man of the Month is such 

that his office supplied us with the briefest biographical account 
we have ever received from any one. Fortunately our personal knowl- 
edge enables us to fill in at some points. 

Rabbi: Hollander has long been Jewish Chaplain at Bellevue 
Hospital in New York City. A considerable part of his attention for 
the past three years, however, has been devoted to the project on 
Religion and Mental Health that was initiated in 1956 with the 
support of the National Institute of Mental Health. The Institute's 
grant was on an interfaith basis, the Roman Catholic part of the 
project being carried out at Loyola University, Chicago, and_ the 
Protestant aspect at Harvard Divinity School. 3 : 

The Jewish part of the Religion and Mental Health exploration 
is under the auspices of Yeshiva University in New York City. There 
Rabbi Hollander is endeavoring to discover the best ways in which 
curricula in mental health may be constructed and executed for rabbis. 
It will be some time before his report on his experiment is available. 
but it is certain to be of basic importance, to Christian as well as 
Jewish theological educators. 

After being graduated from the College of 
the City of New York, I. Fred Hollander at- 
The WAN tended the Isaac Elchanan Theological Sem 

| | nary of Yeshiva University, and was ordained 
of the as a rabbi. Hearing of and becoming interested 
-} «an clinical pastoral training as carried out by 

() \ T ll Protestants, he took such training, became ac- 
credited as a supervisor of the Council for 


Clinical Training, and founded at Bellevue 


(Continued on page 70) 
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editorial 


Pastoral Thanksgiving 


aN just spent nearly a year 


within the church life of another 
country and culture, I find myself with 
what mav be called a new sense of 
thanksgiving-—this being thanksgiving 
month—about the opportunities and 
situation of American ministers, and 
with an equal new sense of our tempta- 
tions and dangers. Since this is No- 
vember, let me begin with thanksgiving. 
Among practical matters, feel 
thankful about the size of our local 
about their averacve 
size, not necessarily their maximum 
size. New Zealand. knows nothing about 
the special dangers and opportunities of 
the church with a large full-time staff 
and two thousand or more members. 
But the average local church in New 
Zealand is only about half the size of 
the average U. S. church. This fact 
makes pastoral problems which, while 
not unknown with us, no longer con- 
front us in carload lots. A high propor- 
ministers must 
serve more than one church, with little 
making any one of the 
churches function fully in terms of lay 
leadership. in religious education, 


situations 


evangelism, the social services, or mis- 
sions. 

No doubt there are, anywhere, rare . 
of isolation where a_ local 
church must forever be small if it is to 


_ exist and serve at all. But what 1f there 


are three or four very small churches of 
the. same denomination within a few 
miles of one another? No doubt neces- 
sity originally dictated the locations. 
But now that the per capita ownership 


-of automobiles in New Zealand is next 


only to that of Canada and the U.S.A., 
the barrier to inerger of churches in 
such situations is psychological rather 
than geographical. None of the major 
denominations in New Zealand—aAngh- 
can, Presbyterian, Methodist — has_ 
seemed to me to have faced up tully to 
this situation as yet. 

Whether by good planning or his- 
torical accident, it looks to this return- 


ing traveler as if a smaller number of 


American churches than ever 1s below 
the minimal operating level in size: It 


omiay still be difficult to inspire and im- 


duce widespread lay leadership; but 
most local churches contain enough 
people to do the job if they can catch 
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the vision and motivation. I think I 
have come to feel that, again excepting 
the rare isolated church, local churches 
need a minimum size for effective op- 
eration. To be sure, under inspired 
leadership even a church of a hundred 
members may be a true meeting place 
of the Kingdom. But if it contains ordi- 
nary people, it can not 
a full-time pastor. 

I am also grateful for the realism of 
American churches about money and 
income. I have always been sympathetic 
with the American layman who com- 
plains that the church never thinks of 
him except at canvass time. But in New 


Zealand I found the churches had 
initiated general financial canvasses 


only during the past three or four 
years. They are doing this within the 
context of the larger 
stewardship, as is often not true here. 
But it is plain that they have been op- 
erating previously at perhaps less than 
half their economic potential. We may 
have too much fuss about money; we 
may often treat the proper conception 


of stewardship as a mere appendix ; but 


we do have a realism on which some- 
thing appropriate may be built. 


All this affects ministers’ incomes 
and their attitude toward them. About. 
two-thirds of the Presbyterian min- 


isters in New Zealand, for example, are 
on the minimum stipend; and no min- 
ister, so far as | could find, receives as 
much as twice the minimum. stipend. 
Since the minimum stipend, exclusive 

housing and car allowance, is the 
equivalent of about two thousand dol- 
lars a year, a problem arises of sheer 
subsistence and this in a country 
which is not poor in the sense of the 
underdeveloped countries Asia and 
Africa. especially food is much cheaper 

New Zealand; but against that the 
car and all manufactured appliances are 
more expensive. | often asked myself 


conception of 
the side. 


the 
muning with nature, or any other mo- 
-tive consistent with his vocation, 


November 


in amazement how the ministers and 
their families lived at all. Some partial 
answers were: every one grows a gar- 
den, from necessity not hobby; an in- 
creasing proportion of ministers’ wives 
hold full-time jobs ; and every one prac- 
tices back-breaking domestic economies. 


Granted that it is not very long since 
most American ministers and their fam- 
ilies had the same kind of income prob- 
lem, and some still have it. But what 
strikes me, on return, is not only that 
clergy income has increased but that 
the attitude toward what it ought to be 
has subtly altered. It is more often as- 
sumed now that the minister is a pro- 
fessional man and should receive the in- 


-come, when that is possible, needed to 


discharge his professional functions, in- 
cluding enough to spare him the need 
to keep a garden or to hold another job 
Whether the American 
beneficiaries of this néw attitude and in- 
come level always use it properly 1s 
quite another question. The attitude it- 
self is positive. If a minister wants to 
spread fertilizer and spray tomato 
plants (as | did in New Zealand) for 
sake of recreation, suntan, com- 


well 
and good. But if his congregation ex- 
pects him to do this as a part of his in- 
come, then they do not really believe in 
a full-time pastor and have de-profes- 
sionalized him whether they or he know 
it or not. | | 

In New Zealand [ thought I detected 
something that might be 
ethics of clerical gardening. A pastor 
might sometimes have what his people 
regarded as too big or too well weeded 
a garden, in which case: the hypothesis 
was that he probably. neglected his 
work. But if his garden was too small 


or neglected, or did not exist, he Sait 


be considered improvident. 
On practical matters of this kind, I 
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do offer up some pastoral thanksgiving 
for our American pastoral situation. 
Most of our churches are large enough 
to do their job properly if we know 
how to inspire and lead properly. We 
are unashamed about the need of the 
church for money, whether we always 
use it properly or not, once got. And we 
are increasingly looked upon as profes- 
sional men who should be made eco- 
nomically free to operate where we are 
needed most. Guilty as we may at times 
he of excesses in all such things, the 
answer to that lies in the curbing Fak the 
excesses not in regression from the 
principles that lie behind. William 
Temple’s reference to Christianity as 
the most materialistic of all religions 
has been much and deservedly quoted : 
for it is true that our faith insists on the 
consecration of everything to the serv- 
ice of God, not the separation of 

pagan material from a Christian spir- 
itual. On these counts we may offer at 
least potential pastoral thanksgiving. 

I return, however, with a new sense 
of our pastoral dangers and_ tempta- 
tions. Unlike the New Zealand min- 
ister for whom every purchased book 
represents a sacrifice of some other 
necessity, we should be able to buy and 
read a few good-ones each year. Do we 
buy what we need, that which will do 
what we need to have done to us? None 
of the studies ever made on this subject 
is very encouraging. Besides, the man 
who feels he has rediscovered the Bible 
may scorn books on preaching or pas- 
toral care, which may bé just what he 
needs ; and the other man who feels he 
has discovered pastoral psychology may 
treat the studies of the Bible altogether 
too lightly. In such areas as this, the 
our American freedom seems 
quite ambiguous. 


‘There is ambiguity also in the way 


We use our being recognized as profes- 
sional men. Does professional mean 


Welcome Home 


As our readers will gather from this 
editorial, Seward Hiltner, our Pas- 
toral Consultant, has recently returned 
from a nine month Fulbright research 
scholarship in New Zealand. Two 
weeks of this were given to service in 
Australia by mutual agreement with 
the New Zealand and Australian Ful- 
bright agencies. During this period Dr. 
-Hiltner conducted some twenty-two 
concentrated “schools” on pastoral 
care and counseling for clergy and 
theological students all over New 
Zealand. About two-thirds of all the 
clergy and students in New Zealand 
had enrolled in these schools. They 
averaged some fifteen hours in length. 
Dr. Hiltner 
with our 
but it 1s 


In spite of the distance, 
has kept closely. in) touch 
magazine during his absence, 
good to have him back. 


privilege—all the way from D.. D. 
stickers on cars. to freedom from gar- 
dening as a necessity—or does it mean, 
as it should, our putting our time on- 
that part of the whole work and service 
of the church for which we are SUup- 


“posed to be uniquely equipped, as min- 


isters of the Word and Sacraments ? 
The answer looks even more cloudy to 
me than it did before my trip. 

On one thing of great importance l 
found no basic difference in New Zea- 
land, Australia, and the United States. 
Iverywhere there is a renewed and_ 
deepened interest in the basic Christian 


-and biblical message and faith on the 
cone side, and on making this relevant 


to our time on the other. Perhaps we 
are a little more self-conscious about 1t, 
and shout a bit more loudly, in’ this 
country. But no one ts satisfied with 
the ecclesiastical, the homiletical, or the 
pastoral status quo. Wherever the prob- 
lem of publication ‘and distribution -ts 
partially solved, the same theologians, 
biblical scholars, and others are being 
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read, appreciatively but critically, 
throughout the Christian world. Even 
Americans are occasionally read over- 
seas. 

3y neither my design nor his, Billy 
Graham and I| struck New Zealand and 
Australia at the same time. In both 
countries the response to Graham cov- 
ered approximately the same spectrum 
as that with which we are familiar here. 
But at least one thing was different. He 
put religion in the news in those coun- 
tries in a unique way. He was news, and 
the papers covered him even to the ex- 
tent of verbatim reporting of sermons. 
Other events in the church world, often 
of great importance, were seldom dealt 
with as news in those countries, as they 
have increasingly been in the U.S.A. 
All the reporters with whom [ talked 
told me the same story : that their coun- 
try and their papers are too small to at- 
ford specialized religious news men. 
Whatever the ambiguities of religious 
journalism in the U.S.,-religion that 
makes news here usually gets it. Billy 
Graham is not the sole source of reli- 
gious big news. For this I find myself 
also thankiul. 

If my overseas stay had been in one 
of the countries of the Near I*ast, the 
Far Kast, or of Africa, | am sure that 


the contrasts I saw would be immensely 
greater. My experience, and these ob- 


servations, are less extreme. Intending 


no disrespect to those Down Under, I 
can nevertheless say that, on the 
surface, they look very much like the 
U.S.A. But they are more British than 


we by far, and their cultures have de- 


veloped indigenously besides. Beneath 
the surface, the differences are greater 
than they appear at a glance. This 
combination of being very like us and 
yet quite different has afforded oppor- 
tunity for many subtle examinations of 


our own culture and churches which a - 


more extreme contrast might not in- 
duce. 

So, with many reservations and 
warnings to myself if not to others, I 
find myself pastorally thankful to be 
here. But God forbid that this be-the 
paraphrase, ‘‘Lord, I thank thee that 
we American ministers are not like 
other ministers in respects A through 


~M.” That for which we may be thank- 


ful is a gift, not something we have de- 
signed and created. It is also an oppor- 
tunity, which we may obscure, fumble, 
or distort. If we are thankful for that, 
then it must be in humility and repent- 
ance. So only can it be. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 


Authoritarianism 


HE disposition of mankind, whether as rulers or as fellow-citizens, to im- 

pose their Own opinions and inclinations as a rule of conduct on others is 
so energetically supported by scme of the best and by some of the worst feel- 
ings incident to human nature that it is hardly ever kept under restraint by 
anything but want of power, and as the power is not declining, but growing, 
unless a strong barrier of mora! conviction can be raised against the mischief, 
we must expect, in the present circumstances of the world, to see it increase.— 


JouHN Stuart in “On Liberty” (1859). 
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The role of the clergy with all its connotations 
provides it with a unique helping relationship 
which members of other professions do not 


have. 


The Specific Nature of the Clergy’s' Role in 
Mental Health | 


The Yeshiva University National Institute of Mental Health Project 


A description of the Harvard (Prot- 
estant) Project by its director, Dr. 
. Hans Hofmann, appeared in our De- 
cember, 1957, issue. The Loyola (Cath- 
olic) Project was described by its co- 
directors, the Rev. Vincent V. Herr, 
S.J., and the Rev. William J. Devlin, 
S.J.. M.D., in our November, 1958, 
issue.—Ed. | 


ee July 1956 the National Institute 
of Mental Health (United States 


Public Health Service) approved a 


erant to Harvard, Loyola (Chicago), 
and Yeshiva Universities to evolve a 
curriculum and teaching methodology 


in mental health education for the 


clergy. The plans for the grant were 
formulated by the Academy of Religion 
and Mental Health. When this grant 


was first announced it was hailed by 


many as further evidence that religion’s 


tole in helping people has been accord- 


ed recognition. This, however, is not 
the principle significance of the grant. 
The public in general as well as im- 
portant segments of the scientific world 


have for a long time recognized that — 


"In this article the term “clergy” is used 
instead of “rabbi” because many of the 
statemeiits made are applicable to all clergy. 


I. FRED HOLLANDER 
Director, National Institute 


of Mental Health Project 
Yeshiva University 


clergy have an important helping rela- 
tionship with people. The primary im- 
portance of this grant, therefore, lies in 
the fact that the clergy’s role in mental 
health is considered specific enough to 
permut the development of a formal ed- 
ucational orientation based on_ their 
role. This degree of recognition is rela- 
tively new. Two decades ago it was felt 
by many that the clergy’s role, im- 
portant though it may be, was of such 
general and diffuse nature that the de- 
velopment of a formal educational pro- 
eram was neither feasible nor neces- 
sary. The NIMH grant, therefore, is 
evidence that the clergy’s role does lend 
itself to the development of a cur- 
riculum. 


The Nature of the Clergy’s Relationship 
to Mental Health | 


The-fact, however, that the clergy’s 
role in mental health is now considered 


to be of a specific enough nature to 


allow for the development of a formal 
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educational program should not. be in- 
terpreted to mean that any existing 
mental health curriculum could _ be 
utilized to serve as an adequate edu- 
cational program for the preparation of 
the clergy. In the opinion of the 
Yeshiva University project, the mental 
health curriculum that was to be de- 
veloped had to be more than just a 
series of courses derived from texts de- 
signed to be used for the education of 
other groups who are engaged in one 
phase or another of mental health work. 

The Yeshiva project, therefore, rec- 
ognized that its first steps in the de- 
velopment of the curriculum would 
have to consist of. studying the nature 
and scope of the various aspects of the 
clergy’s role in the area of mental 
health. On the basis of such informa- 
tion a curriculum could be developed 
which would be specifically relevant to 
the clergy. 

After considerable study the Yeshiva 
University project was able to deter- 
mine four primary aspects of the 
clergy’s over-all relationship to mental 
health, the knowledge of which would 
help in the formulation of the type of 
curriculum most useful for the clergy. 
Following are the four aspects: 


I. The meaning and scope of the term 
mental health. 

II. The nature and essence of the 
clergy’s contribution to mental health. 
_IIl. The form and content of the 
mental health knowledge most suitable 
for the clergy. 

IV. The form of training that would 
best enable the clergy to utilize their 
mental health RnoW ledge in a practical 
fashion. 


1. The Meaning and Scope of Mental Health 


What does the term mental health 
encompass with respect to the clergy’s 
role? This was the first problem that 


N ovember 


the Yeshiva Dnivenley project had to 
address itself. Mental health varied in 
meaning and definition among the dif- 


ferent groups who are engaged in this: 


area. It was, therefore, obvious as a 
preliminary step to the development of 
a curriculum that agreement had to be 
reached as to its meaning. The defini- 
tion was arrived at by examining its 
usage by different groups. It was dis- 
covered that the varied meanings 


~ascribed to mental health could be di- 
“vided, 


broadly speaking, into three 
categories: Menta! illness, prevention, 
and maturity. 


Mental Illness 


In the first group are those to whom 
mental health refers to as a state of 
being whose outstanding feature is an 
absence of mental illness or serious 
emotional disturbance. According to 
this definition people who have re- 
covered from mental illness can be 
viewed as having attained mental 
health. 


Prevention 


In the second group are those who- 


are of the opinion that the state of 
mental health means more than the ab- 


sence of mental illness. To these people- 


mental health implies the development 
of a pattern of living including home, 


family, and social relationships that can 
_ act as a preventative against the devel- 


opment of mental illness or serious 
emotional disturbance. 


Maturity 


Finally, in the third group, are those 
for whom the term mental health means 
a state of being that offers the indi- 
vidual more than the mere absence of 
mental illness or a way of life whose 
main function is warding off serious 
emotional disturbance. When used. in 
this sense, mental health can be com- 
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pared to the term physical health. 
Physical health we know implies more 
than the ability to maintain normal 
body temperatures or the avoidance of 
becoming bedridden. Physical health 
implies a state of vigor and vitality 
which makes living a happy experience. 

Likewise, the term mental health im- 
plies a form of existence that gives the 
person more than just a respite from 
serious emotional disturbance, or in- 
surance against slipping into mental 


illness. The term mental health implies | 


an ability on the part of an individual 
to develop his potentialities as a human 
being. The final test of mental health 
is not simply the ability to stay out of 
a mental hospital. Mental health refers 
toan individual’s capacity to develop all 
aspects of his life; marriage, family, 
vocation, and the like to the point 
where they give him the fulfillment that 
amature individual should ‘be able to 
derive from such institutions. The 
Yeshiva University project assumes 
that, with respect to the clergy, the 
term mental health encompasses _ all 
three areas. 


IL. The Nature of the Clergy’s Contribution 


to Mental Health. 


After having arrived at an under- 
standing concerning the use of the term 


-mental health, the next problem was to 


determine the nature of the clergy’s 


contribution to the entire area. Know- © 


ing the contribution of a particular 
group helps clarify and delineate its 
functions in mental health. Much of the 
confusion that now exists in this area 


concerning the respective functions of 
each group stems from a lack of clear © 


understanding of how and what each 
group contributes. Such knowledge, 
therefore, is essential in ee to de- 


velop a program. 
The uniqueness of the clergy’s con~ 
tribution to mental health can perhaps 


CLERGY’S ROLE IN 


MENTAL HEALTH | 13 


be best understood when we contrast it 
with the contribution of the two most 


specialized groups in this area, namely, 


the psychiatrists and _ psychologists. 
Their principal contributions can be di- 
vided into two categories. 

The first deals with the development 
and formulation of concepts concerning 
human psychological behavior. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists have 
developed an approach to the study and 
examination of human behavior 
psycho-physiological terms. This ap- 
proach has proven to be of great medi- 
cal significance. It has helped shed new 


light on the etiology of many forms of 


sickness and has provided a new ap- 
proach to the study of psychological 
growth and development. 

The second important contribution 
that psychiatry and psychology makes 
has to do with diagnosis and treatment 
of mental illness and serious emotional 
disturbance. Through various forms of 
psychotherapy and biotherapy, the psy- 
chiatrist attempts to treat and hopefully 
cure those who are mentally sick. The 
clergy’s contribution to mental health, 


as will be pointed out more fully later 


on, does not consist either in attempting 
to evolve new psychological theories 
concerning human behavior or in at- 
tempting to treat mental illness through 
psychotherapy of one form or another. 

When the Yeshiva University pro- 
ject speaks of the clergy’s contribution 
to mental health, it refers mainly to 


. their ability to help people both in sick- 


ness and in health because they are rep- 
resentative of religion. This role with 
all its connotations provides the clergy 
with a unique helping relationship 
which members of other professions do 
not have. The help that the clergy ren- 


_ ders by virtue of their position usually 


takes on the form of values, moral and 
ethical systems, and religious rituals, all. 


of which can have an effect on the psy- 
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chological and emotional behavior of 
the individual. | | 

The utilization of value systems as a 
means of helping is a method that psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists do not gen- 
erally use. Psychiatry’s functions with 
respect to value systems and patterns 
living consists primarily in helping 
the individual detect and avoid those 
modes of existence that can, under cer- 


fain circumstances, create sickness 


seriously affect normal psychological 
development. Psychiatry and psycholo- 
gy, however, do not help the individual 
to determine from among a number of 
ways of life the one that may ultimately 
offer greater fulfillment. 
The clergy, of course, recognizes that 
such culturally and socially acceptable 
goals as family, sports, arts, and busi- 
ness are satistactory for many people. 
Keligion, however, maintains that these 
goals by themselves cannot offer to the 
religiously minded man the ultimate 
way of achieving his place in the shape 
of things. especially when man 1s faced 
with the problems of sickness, death, 
aging, and other crises in life, goals 
such as sports; business, and family 
may have considerably less to offer than 
religion, 3 


lil. The Form and Content of the 
Curriculum 

flaving come to a conclusion with 
regard to the meaning of mental health 
and the nature of the clergy’s contri- 
bution to mental health, the third prob- 
lem to which the Yeshiva University 
project had to address itself dealt with 
the form and content of the subject 
matter that should be included in a 
mental health curriculum suitable for 
clergy. 

In attempting to arrive at some 
understanding with regard to this, the 
Yeshiva University project was able to 
obtain direction trom the terms of the 


November 


application, approved by the grant. In 


the application there were certain spe- 
cific stipulations concerning the over- 
all shape and character that such a cur- 
riculum was supposed to assume. These 
stipulations, some implied and some 
stated, were included among the terms 
and conditions of the grant. There were 
three such stipulations which the 


Yeshiva University project used asa 


basis for deciding on the type of sub- 
ject matter that should comprise the 
curriculum. 


A. Special Program for Clergy 

The first stipulation concerns itseli 
with the need to develop a_ special 
mental health education program for 
the clergy. The very fact that it was 
established for the purpose of develop- 
ing a special curriculum for clergy im- 
plies that the existent mental health 


‘curricula are in and of themselves not 


adequate to serve such a purpose. 

The principal reason for this is that 
the clergy utilize their mental health 
knowledge, especially that derived from 
psychology and psychiatry, for pur- 
poses which are different from those of 
psychologists and psychiatrists and 
others in this area. Hence, the need for 
a special mental health curriculum. 


The purposes tor which the clergy. 


use their mental. health knowledge and 
insights can be enumerated as follows: 


To enable them to recognize signs 
of mental illness and emotional dis- 
turbance among those seek 
their aid and guidance and to reter 
such people to proper sources of 
help. 

To participate actively in mental 
health programs on a prevention 
level for the benetit of the com- 
munity at large. 

Yo gain an understanding of the 
psychology of the mentally ill, 
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physically sick, and socially malad- 
justed for the purpose of more ef- 
fectively helping such people 
through the media of ministration 
and pastoral counseling. 
To gain a better understanding of 
the psychology of normal growth 
and development for the purpose 
of utilizing this knowledge to con- 
vey more effectively those re- 
ligious resources which can help 
people in their efforts to attain a 
more mature approach to living. 


Thus, while knowledge from psycholo- 


ev and psychiatry is essential for clergy 


as for others in mental health such — 


knowledge, if it is to be of practical use, 
has to be presented in a manner that 
helps them perform those mental health 
functions that are unique to their role. 


B. Interdisciplinary-Program 
A second stipulation deals with the 


“disciplines that should be taught in the 
curriculum. The application of NIMH 


grant specifically stated that the cur- 
riculum be based on mental health 
knowledge derived not from one but 


from a number of disciplines related to 


this area. Instead of attempting to 
evolve’'a curriculum based on mental 


health knowledge and insights derived 


trom psychology and psychiatry alone 


—the grant stipulated that such knowl-. 


edge come from a number of disciplines 
including medicine, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and theology. Implied in this 


stipulation are two important notions— . 


the first notion being that mental health 
knowledge and insights derived from 
psychology or psychiatry alone do not 
inand of themselves prove adequate to 
prepare the clergy for their particular 
role. Mental health knowledge derived 


exclusively from psychiatry prepares 


the student of psychiatry to function in 
mental health in three ways, none of 
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which are utilized directly by the 
clergy. 


Thus, as mentioned previously, psy- 
chiatry prepares its students to diag- 
nose and provide special forms of treat- 
ment for the mentally ill and emotion- 
ally disturbed in ways that the clergy 
do not. 

Secondly, psychiatry prepares the 
student in the utilization of special 
techniques for the study and investiga- 
tion of the human personality. While 
the clergy are interested in understand- 
ing the mind, they themselves do not 
utilize such methods. Thus, clergy do 
not utilize free association, dream anal- 
ysis, and other such methods used by 
many psychiatrists to study and in- 
vestigate personality and its operations. 

Finally, certain schools of psychiatry 


"prepare its students to study the indi- 
_ vidual human mind in the manner often 


reterred to as the “‘science of the un- 


conscious.” Clergy do not consider pur-- 


suit of this form of mental health 
knowledge as part of their role in 
mental health. Thus, if the only prepa- 
ration in mental health were derived 
from psychology psychiatry, the 
clergy would find some of it useful but 


a large portion of it supertluous tor 


their particular function. 

The second notion implied in 
stipulation of an inter-disciplinary 
proach is that with respect toa the 
clergy, the term mental health is not 
meant to be synonymous with the term 
psychology or psychiatry. That is to 
say that for the type of function that 
the clergy have in all areas of mental 


the 
ap- 


health, there are other disciplines that_ 
can provide the clergy with knowledge . 


helpful to them in their role. The clergy 


although vitally interested in the prob- 


lems of the mentally ill, can convey 
their contribution more etfectively to 
the average congregants—those who 


are not mentally ill. Theretore, for their 
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particular purposes, mental health in- 
sights from a number of fields such as 
sociology, anthropology, and medicine, 


each giving a different view and inter- 


pretation of varied aspects of -human 
behavior can be very useful in helping 


the clergy discharge their responsibility _ 


to the community at large. 


C. Religion and Mental Health 


A third and final stipulation which 
was helpful in determining the subject 
matter of the curriculum concerned it- 
self with the utilization of religion in 
the mental health educational program 
for clergy. As indicated above, accord- 
ing to the grant not only resources from 
the five disciplines already referred to, 
but also those of a sixth discipline, re- 
ligion, should be utilized in the mental 
health curriculum. | 

There are many who, while recog- 
nizing that fundamental insights of 
mental health helpful to the clergy can 
be derived even from sociology and an- 
thropology, find it difficult to see what 
resources religion can. offer. The 
Yeshiva University project feels that 
with respect to the clergy it is not an 
overstatement to say that their entire 
mental health role is made truly rele- 
vant only through religion. Without 
this resource the clergy’s role would not 
be much different from any other hu- 
manitarian or civic minded individual. 

The term religion when used in rela- 
tion to mental health refers to the be- 
lief in the existence of God, His role in 
_ the life and destiny of man, and the ef- 
fect that such a belief can have in help- 
ing. the individual deal with personal 
crises as well as in the development of 
a pattern of daily living. From this 
point of view theology can help the 
clergy perform their role -in mental 
health in two basic ways: 


a Religion provides the clergy 


Novembe 


with the primary basis from which 

they derive their ability to help 

others. | 

2. Religion provides the clergy 
with the ultimate reason why the 

resources which they utilize are 

helpful to people. | 


Role of Religion 
Perhaps the most important feature 


that distinguishes the clergy’s role in 


mental health from all others in the 
area, is the basis from which they de- 
rive their primary ability to be of help 
to people. As indicated above, the 
clergy’s principal ability to help rests 


. primarily on the fact that they are rep- 


resentatives of the belief that there isa 
God who watches and cares for all. The 


fact that they represent this conviction: 


is the most important single reason that 
accounts for their ability to establish a 
helping relationship. Thus, although 
the clergy minister to the needs of a 
sick person, or counsel with a boy or 
girl, or help a middle aged person face 
the problem of aging, their ultimate 


ability to help these people deal with 
their fears and apprehensions, lies pri- 


marily in their unique: role and their 
mastery of the technique appropriate to 
that role. Of course, along with this 


symbolic role the clergy have to have 


knowledge and understanding of how 
to convey their resources; but the 
counseling techniques cannot in and of 
themselves account for their ability to 
help. 


Even in these instances when the. 


clergy’s form of help is not religious, 
it is still based on their symbolic role 
rather than solely on the nature of the 
help they offer. Thus, for example, be- 
fore major surgery or while facing 
some other critical situation, people are 
often overcome by fears and apprehen- 
sions that are common during such 


periods. In their anxious state individ- 
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uals often see their situation to be more 
dangerous and critical than it rea- 
listically is. At.such times the objective 
evaluation of the situation and reas- 
surances from the clergy can help re- 
lieve the individual’s fear and provide 
him with the necessary hope and cour- 
age to face whatever problem he has 
more adequately. It has been proven 
time and again that the person’s ability 
to derive relief stems from the fact that 
the reassurances came from the clergy. 
Just anyone else could not offer the 
same degree of help. | 

No other group engaged in mental 


health | has a relationship with people 
in need which is derived from such a 


unique basis. With respect to all others 
in mental health the ability to help 
stems primarily from the technical 
knowledge which the professional 
person has acquired. In some instances 
it is true that the faith the person in 
need has in the therapeutic powers of 


/acertain technique may also play 
_ role. Basically, however, it is the extent 


of a professional’s skill and knowledge 
ina particular area which places him 
ina helping situation. 


Religion as a Resource | 

In addition to providing the primary 
basis from which the clergy derive their 
ability to help, religion also provides 
the resource with which the clergy can 
help people in mental health. Religion 
does this in two ways: 


1. Religion provides the individual 
with a unique reason for the ob- 
servance of customs, rituals, 
ethics, and morals. 

2. It provides the means that the — 
individual can utilize to enable him 
to attain greater fulfillment in the 

attainment of such basic needs as 

purpose, security, belonging, and 
accep | 


CLERGY’S ROLE IN MENTAL HEALTH — 


Morals and Ethics 


It is recognized today that the moral 
and ethical value systems, especially 
those of the religions of western civili- 
zation, can be great instruments in 
helping people evolve a pattern of social 
existence which will enable them to live | 
more adequately with themselves, their 
families, and their neighbors. The Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule 
are outstanding examples of some basic 
ideals and standards that have helped 
determine the shape and destiny of 
western civilization. The clergy can 


_help make these moral and ethical sys- 


tems instrumentalities of mental health 
by pointing out their value in helping 
the establishment of sound relationships 
between man and his fellow man. They 
can point out that these systems have 
served as preventatives to social chaos 
throughout history. 

It is important, however, to recog- 
nize that moral and ethical systems are 
important to people not simply because 
of the logic and reasonableness of such 
system. A great deal of their impor- 
tance is derived from the belief and 
conviction on the part of people that 
these systems stem from an Eternal 
source and are not simply products of 
social necessity. It is this special the- 
ological factor that enables the clergy 
to utilize effectively the moral and ethi- 
cal systems to help people. 


Institutions 

One of the great contributions that 
psychology and psychiatry have made 
has been to point out the influences 


- that the social institutions of marriage, 


home and family can have on mental 
health. Psychologists and psychiatrists | 
have now been able to help people be- 
come aware that a: broken family may 
create as much physical. and emotional 
illness, especially in a child, as any 
disease of bacterial origin. 
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With respect to these institutions the 
clergy can discharge their mental health 


roles in two ways. Because of their posi- 


tion of authority as representatives of 
religion, their emphasis on the impor- 
tance of these institutions in the pre- 
vention of serious emotional] disturb- 
ances will be especially needed. There 
is, however, the second way that they 
can make these institutions meaning- 
ful—that is by pointing out the the- 
ological importance of these institu- 
tions. The clergy can help man recog- 
nize that marriage is the one way that 
two human beings can achieve optimal 
nersonal fulfillment through union with 
one another. This is one of the reasons 
that the term “marriage” in Judaism is 
synonymous with holiness—a word that 
signifies the highest quality of relation- 
ship. 


Security 

Again. psychology and psychiatry can 
he credited with having helped people 
realize that such concepts as purpose, 
self, belonging, and security are not 
simply philosophical problems of. pri- 
mary interest and concern to a relative- 
ly few. Psychology and psychiatry have 
made people aware that every person 
has to satisty these needs. Thus, they 
have made people realize that “Who am 
every person has to deal with. Every 
individual has to achieve some measure 
of self-acceptance if he is not only to 
survive but grow and develop fully in 
this world. 

The clergy’s contribution in helping 
people in this area is of a two-fold 
nature. Iirst, they can, through their 
symbolic role, as representative of re- 
ligion, reiterate the importance of these 
concepts to the health and welfare of the 
individual. They can, for example, help 
parents realize the vital role that the 
home has in helping the child attain a 


is a basic question and that_ 


November 


sense of belonging and security. 


Important as this mental health con- 
tribution may be, there is another way 
that the clergy can be of even greater 
service. They can do this by indicating 
ways and means for a person to attain 
an optimal sense of purpose, belong- 
ing, and security, and not one that 
simply serves the purposes of preven- 
tion. By an optimal sense of belonging 
and security is meant the type of feel- 


ing whose absence would not neces-: 


sarily immobilize the person but whose 
presence may help him develop more 
fully. 

One can posit two forms of security 
which people endeavor to achieve. 
First, there is the basic sense of se- 
curity without which a person loses his 
ability to function in normal daily ac- 
tivities and, in extreme cases, requires 
institutionalization. This is the type of 


insecurity whose cause can best be ex- 


plained in terms that psychiatry deals 
with—-broken homes, indifferent par- 
ents, etc. Then there is a second type 
of insecurity which does not prevent the 
individual from functioning on a day- 
to-day level but can prevent him from 
fully developing his potentials as a 
twentieth century human being. When 
psychiatrists and sociologists speak to- 
day of the insecurities of modern man 
in a changing and complex world, they 
are referring to this latter type of in- 
security. Again when we speak of the 
problems of people as they confront re- 
tirement and old age we refer to the 
type of insecurity brought on not by a 
lack of funds or companions but by the 
inability to discover an adequate way to 
deal with the realization that life in- 
evitably comes to an end. 


To the religiously minded modern 
man, the conviction that ours is a world 
divinely guided can offer him the. best 
way of dealing with this form of inse- 
curity. 
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1V. A Training Program for Clergy 
A. Communication 

The Yeshiva University project rec- 
ognized that it would not be fully dis- 
charging its responsibilities to the 
NIMH grant if its only contribution 
was the development of a mental health 
curriculum for clergy. In order to carry 
out the spirit and intent of the grant, it 
was also necessary to develop a method 
of training in the effective utilization 
of their mental health resources. The 
best curriculum is of little use if its only 
value to the theological. student is the 
intellectual stimulation that it affords 


him personally. It is for this reason that - 


im addition to the curriculum, the 
Yeshiva University project attempted 
to evolve a training program to enable 
the clergy to put their mental health 


~ knowledge to practical use, in the serv- 


tice of those who seek their aid and 
guidance. 
One of the primary tests of the ade- 


quacy of the training program for any 


group in mental health is its capacity 
to prepare individuals to communicate 


their mental health resources through — 


ways and methods which are indigenous 
0. their role. Thus the psychiatric 
nurse, psychiatric social worker, psy- 
chologist, and psychiatrist each have a 
vital mental health 


make. Each one, however, makes his 


~ contribution through methods that are 


the hallmark of their respective profes- 
sions. The psychiatric nurse utilizes the 
methods of nursing to convey her 
mental health resources just as the psy- 
chiatric social worker uses the ways and 
means of the social work approach to 
transmit his mental health resources. 


Sinular statements can be made with 


respect to the methods of the yen 
gist and psychiatrist. 

If, however, the representatives of 
groups are not 
taught to use their resources through 


contribution to 
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their own ways and methods, but are 
trained through methods of another 
discipline, then the help they are spe- 
cially suited to render will be sharply 
curtailed. Thus, if the psychiatric social 
worker, for example, will be trained in 
his psychiatric knowledge through the 
methods and techniques that the psy- 
choanalyst uses, then his effectiveness 
as a psychiatric social worker is seri- 
ously diminished. | 

The foregoing certainly applies to the 
clergy’s training in mental health. If 
they are to utilize their mental health 
knowledge effectively, they must be 
taught how to utilize it through the 
methods and ways that are indigenous 
to their calling. Training clergy to use 
their mental health knowledge via a 


training program specifically developed 


for psychiatric internes would be of 
little value to the clergy or to those who 
seek their unique form of help. 

With respect to the clergy, therefore, 
there are five methods indigenous. to 
their role which they may utilize to 
communicate their mental health re- 
sources. These are education, advice 
and guidance, referral, religious min- 
istration, and pastoral counseling. 


B. Clinical and Field Experience 

It is commonly accepted among pres- 
ent day religious educators that class- 
room training, seminar discussions, and 
even individual conferences, intportant 


as they are, are not sufficient in and of 


themselves to train clergy in their 
mental health function. In addition to 
these iorms of training it is important 
to develop forms of training that afford 
them the opportunity to apply their 
knowledge in practical, real life situa- 


tions. Recognizing this fact, seminaries » 


and universities have encouraged their 
theological students to enroll for clini- 
cal pastoral training. Throughout the 
country there are general hospitals, 
mental institutions, and correctional in- 


stitutions which provide facilities and 
training programs for theological stu- 
dents. As a result of this training the 


clergy have a better opportunity to 


understand and visualize more clearly 
what is involved in ministering to 
people. Classroom situations do not 
afford the same training opportunities. 

However, for clinical programs to 
have optimal training value for the 
clergy they have to afford them more 
than an opportunity to establish face- 
to-face relationships with sick and 
troubled people. Simply — exposing 
clergy to different forms of illness will 


not be sufficient to prepare them to ef- _ 


fectively utilize their own unique re- 
sources in helping people. 

For example, a clinical program in 
a general hospital where the majority 
of patients are senile, infirm, or in any 
terminal stages of an incurable disease, 
will not be adequate for training clergy 
in the utilization of pastoral counseling 
or religious guidance methods of help- 
ing sick people. Similarly, clergy train- 
ing in a mental hospital where the ma- 


jority of patients are paranoid schizo-— 


phrenics will not provide the clergy 
with the type of clinical experience 
which will enable them to acquire a 
well rounded understanding of the po- 


tentialities of religious ministration as_ 


a method of helping the mentally ill. To 
effectively train the clergy in the min- 
istry of the sick, it is necessary to af- 
jord them the opportunity to ‘serve in 
an institutton where the majority of the 
patients have.a capacity to asstmilate, 


comprehend, and benefit from the re- 


ligious resources the clergy are attempt- 
ing to transmit. Even an ideal clinical 
setting, however, is not sufficient to 
train the clergy in all aspects of their 


‘mental health responsibilities to those 


of their congregants who are not sick. 
This latter group can be divided into 
two categories : 
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First, are those people whose mental 


health problems are in the area of pre- 


vention. These are the people whose 
patterns of marriage, home, and family 
relationships are such that they in- 
evitably lead to emotional conflicts. To 
adequately train the clergy in the ef- 
fective utilization of their mental health 
knowledge as well as helping to educate 
people to avoid such patterns of living, 
a “clinical” facility of a special type is 
needed. The facility that probably 
would be most useful for: this form of. 


training would be a family or a court 


agencv that deals with domestic and 


family problems. In this type of factlity, 


it is possible to select from among the 
different tvpes of cases those where the 
clergy, because of their. position and 
standing, could help influence people to 
alter their pattern of behavior and 


_ |tving, thereby helping to avoid the pos- 


sibility of emotional disturbance or even 
mental illness. 

In the second and final category, are 
people whose mental health needs are in 
the area of mature growth and develop- 
ment. The clergy also have a responsi- 
bility to help those individuals whose 
problems are in the area of mature de- 
velopment. As indicated before, there 


are people who are unable to attain the 


satisfactions that they should be de- 
riving from their marriage, family, and 
home relationships. In addition, there 
are those who need a different approach 
to life if they are to feel secure at the 
turning points of life such as middle 
age, retirement, and the onset of old 
age. ‘lo help the clergy utilize their re- 
sources in the form of values and ideals 
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mentioned previously, a third type of 
training facility has to be utilized. This 
type of facility would probably best be 
found in a church or synagogue or com- 
munity center setting. In a setting of 
this tvpe there could be found some 
people who afford the clergy the op- 
portunity tc deal with people who are 
faced with the aforementioned prob- 
iems. This setting should also train the 
clergy in dealing with people not only 
on an individual basis, but also on a 
group. basis. This means that they 
would have to be trained to help with 
their resources, not only through the 
medium: of pastoral counseling and 
guidance, but also through the medium 
of education referred to above. 

By affording the clergy these three 
forms of “clinical” experience, they 
will have a good opportunity to prepare 
themselves in a practical fashion for all 
aspects of their Mental Health Role. 


Conclusion 

In this paper we have attempted to 
outline the basis upon which _ the 
Yeshiva University project is develop- 
ing its curriculum. For the past three 
vears and for the next two years those 
associated with the program will at- 
tempt to formulate the courses and 


training programs which -could serve 


as the basis for a mental health educa- 
tional program in seminaries. It is the 
hope of the Yeshiva University project 


that its cutriculum will serve as another 


milestone in utilizing the resources of 
religion and those of other mental 
health disciplines to the benefit of all 
those who turn to religious leaders for 
help and guidance: 


‘Psychiatry and Being 
W HEN I consider the brief span of my life, swallowed up in the eternity. 
before and behind it, the small space that I fill, or even see, engulfed in 


PascaL, Pensees 


the infinite immensity of spaces which I know not, and which know not me, 
I am afraid, and wonder to see myself here rather than there; for there is 
no reason why- I should be here rather than there, now rather than then— 
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Scientific evidence is against the existence of 
psychological freedom in the sense of an entirely 
capricious, undetermined, independent program 
of action unrelated to the past. At the same time, 
subjectively we all feel with a high degree of 
certainty that there is such a thing as psycholog- 


ical freedom. 


Freedom 


UMILITY is said to be a virtue 

which vanishes as soon as one an- 
nounces. his possession of it. Somewhat 
similarly, freedom is a condition of ex- 
istence which tends to disappear when 
one attempts to define it. 

Probably no one past the age of 
childhood imagines a state of complete 
freedom, some vague ethereal anarchy 
in which nothing depends on anything. 
Sut the noun “freedom” continues to 
have high honor, and the adjective 
“free” is ubiquitously useful. Even the 
abridged Webster assigns it over a 
score of meanings. It is opposed by 
such ogres as enslaved, restricted, 
bound, confined, rigid, costly, and the 
like. Freedom seems, then, to imply a 
condition or place of greater comfort 
than the place and conditions in which 


one is, although we are often reminded - 


that with more freedom (1.e., more of 
freedom) there is more responsibility 
and more danger. Hence the very word 
freedom is Gften used with restrictions ! 
We speak of freedom from certain 
things (7.¢., not from everything) and 


Reprinted from the “Bulletin of the Men- 
ninger Clinic,” 19:240-243, 1955, by permis- 
sion. The article will also appear in Dr. Men- 
ninger’s forthcoming book, 4 Psychiatrist’s 
Hiorld,” published by Viking Press. 


KARL MENNINGER, M.D. 
The Menninger Clinic 
Topeka, Kansas 
freedom for or toward certain things. 
The aspects. of freedom usually re- 
ferred to in everyday discourse relate 


to restrictions imposed by the laws cf . 


physics, the laws of time and_ space, 
and the laws. of the land, plus less fre- 
quent reference to moral obligations. 
But theoretical discussions of freedom 


soon reduce themselves to the problem 


of psychological freedom. We all con- 
cede that physical and statutory laws 


restrict us, and that some can be vio- 


lated with a penalty, while some cannot 
be breached. Our bodies function by un- 
changing physiological laws. But how 
about our minds? Are not our minds 
“us,” and do we not make some of the 
laws of our own behavior for our- 
selves? Are we altogether the products 
of our heredity and our environment? 
Are psychological laws like those of 
physics or like those of the state? Are 
our mental processes orderly or an- 


“archic . 


Actually the word freedom has al- 


ways been something of a shibboleth. 


C. D. Broad, the British psychologist, 
speaks for many scientists when he de- 
scribes freedom as an illusion. At the 
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other pole are those who consider it 
heresy to deny freedom of the will (al- 
though the phrase itself is awkwardly 
tautological ). One’s group membership 
determines in part and is likewise de- 
termined by one’s view of freedom. As 
a scientist, I cannot imagine or concede 
the existence of a state of unordered 
organization, a negation of natural law. 
As a Presbyterian, I am, like Calvin 
(and also Luther, Aquinas and Au- 
gustine ) committed to a belief in God's 
omnipotence and divine plan for the 
universe. But some people are neither 
scientists nor Presbyterians! And per- 
haps there is that assigned divinity 
within each of us such that we each 
have some original law-making or at 


least law-interpreting to do. Can this 


be “allowed for” in a rigorous scientific 


desciption of psychological functioning 


or in a strict deterministic theology ? 


psychiatrists and psychologists, 
the great importance of the con- 
cept of freedom to some people and the 
fear it inspires in others, make a good 
place to begin to study it. What kind of 
childhood, we ask ourselves, what-early 
experiences have made freedom so 
critical for this individual? Why is 
escape so “pleasurized” or terrorized 
for him? Emergence from the uterus 
at birth might be called an escape, a 
freeing; the severance of the cord and 
the institution of respiration and _ali- 


mentation complete the physical free-_ 


ing of the baby from the mother. But 
are those so desired or welcomed by the 
infant? Is his emancipation thereafter 


progressive and continuous or is one~ 


dependency merely exchanged for an- 


other? When does the child first rec- 


ognize himself as an independent agent 
—is it when he first pulls himself erect 
in his crib, or when he takes his first 
proud steps across the room to his 
waiting mother? Is it when he first 


gains control of his sphincteric func- 
tions and assumes the authorship of a 
“created” product, or when _ he first 
discovers that he can successfully pit 
his will against those of his* parents in 
his function ? 

You can see from the questions J 
raise how we psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists have our own peculiar con- 
cept of the sense of freedom. We be- 
lieve it does develop from some of these 
early childhood experiences, afd we 
are reminded of this many times in our 
clinical work. Many, perhaps most, 


“patients come to us with an impairment 


of this cherished feeling, often ascribed 
in part to something outside of them- 
selves, physical, political, economic or 
sociological. They cannot do what they 
want to do, or refrain from doing what 
they don’t want to do. They feel that 
they have no choice, their external free- 
dom restricted because of a restricted 


‘internal freedom. 


All objective scientific evidence is 
against the existence of psychological 
freedom in the sense of an entirely 
capricious, undetermined, independent 
program of action unrelated to the past. 
At the same time, subjectively we all 
feel with a high degree of certainty that 
there is such a thing as psychological 
freedom—for us and for others. While 
we are prepared to believe “science” 
that we are all the “product of our en- 
vironment and heredity,” we all speak 
and think and act as if we believed that 
each of us constantly chooses in some 
autonomous way just what he will do 
with his circumstances—at the present 
moment and, likewise, in the moments 
to come. We weigh the pressures and_ 


“decide” which way ge are going. We 


can remember, we can reflect, we can 
think. No one else can stop us from 
thinking; if I am stopped from think- 
ing Ff must conclude that there is a part 
of me which ts relatively free to act with 
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reference to another part of me, which 
is the unfree part. 


SYCHIATRY conceives of the 

human organism as having ac- 
quired numerous devices for accom- 
modating itself to a constantly changing 
environment. The organism wants to 
make use of some features of that en- 
vironment and to avoid other features. 
Fach individual may be thought of as 
a center or epicenter, set about, pressed 
upon and pressing against forces com- 
ing from many different directions, 
from other epicenters and also from 
within. There are those mysterious in- 
stincts that compel us to act other than 
as inert fragments of dust. Something 
seems to make us go, and as a matter 
of observation, seems to make us go in 
two opposite directions: we build and 
we destroy ; we grow and we involute; 
we love and we hate. If there were no 
other forces in the world, freedom 
might consist in the fulfillment or grati- 
fication of these instinctual drives. 
Their existence sets up one limitation 
on our theoretical freedom, but also 
sets a goal, the attainment of which 
represents a “freedom” for us. 


However, we may not forget that 
there are other forces. There are other 
people! There are all the phenomena 
which we call “external reality.” Not 
everything outside the human organism 
_favors our purposes; not everything is 
edible, not everything is comfortable, 
not everything is usable, not everything 
is friendly. To live is to be beset with 
- ceaseless threats, obstacles and chal- 
lenges as well as opportunities.. There 
are physical realities, social realities 
and other kinds of realities, all of which 
act as forces and facts which definitely 
restrict the expression of the instincts 
of the individual. But there is still the 
possibility, indeed the necessity of some 


choice in these matters, and the sense. 


November 


of unfreedom develops when our pref- 
erence is blocked by an unexplained, 
or, as it seems to us, unjustified and 
unnecessary restriction. But are our 


preferences spontaneously developed by 


us? 


In the third place, the human or- 


ganism is boxed in by the fixed struc- 
ture and function of the soma, the clay 
house in which the spirit dwells. The- 
oretically the governing apparatus, the 
psychological system, cannot be sepa- 
rated from the somatic structure; 
“mind and body are one.” But to the 
individual it always seems as if-he were 
something over and beyond his body, 
that “‘baneful corpse to which (the 
soul) is tied.” (Plato, quoted by Philo 
in Gorgias; see also Romans 7 :24.) 


INALLY, there is pressure, and 
hence a block to freedom, in the 
peculiarly human institution which has 
puzzled philosophers since long before 
Kant and his ‘“‘categorical imperative.” 
This moral force of conscience repre- 


sents a form of self-regulation which 


psychiatrists, following Freud, call the 
superego. This word has come to have 
a definite meaning for those of us who 
work with a particular purpose in a 
particular way with a particular kind 
of human beings. Whatever it be called, 
it is a powerful force impinging upon 
our freedom, a force which is neither 
instinctual, nor somatic, nor (any 
more) external reality. | 
Psychiatry thus conceives of the 


human organism as impelled in certain 


directions but hedged about by limita- 
tions and restrictions, and impeded fur- 
ther by conflicts in the very nature of 
its basic impulses. Now the theoretical 
question is whether these various pres- 
sures automatically balance one another 
off, as it were, and effect some kind of 
mechanical resultant, or whether some- 
thing within us can operate to effect an 
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ed alteration in the teconciliation of these measures used are often called “symp- 
il forces and events. In other words, are toms” and the total picture “illness.” 
our the functions of the ego in any. degree Psychiatrists have learned some tech- 
by | autonomous, or are they merely the niques for helping (some) people to 

expression of memory, learning, €x- relinquish some of these emergency de- 
or- perience, example and pressure? Or is _ yices, these cumbersome life-preservers, 
-" there any difference? Is the ego more and resume or achieve a less entram- 
lay than a collection of integrated and in-  melled way of life. Thus treatment in 
ne- tegrating functions ¢ Has it some au- psychiatry consists essentially in setting 
(“divinity:” ) of Its own? | done chiefly by the patient himself, who 
i P erhaps this be only a word prob- js helped to find or see the truth about 
he lem, a “semantic difficulty complicated himself. This “truth” may be the need 
ta by our still great ignorance about the GF 4 different kind of restraint or the 
| human mind. We do know, though, that <inility of a’ different kind of frees 
Bn. Seery individual is constantly sustain- dom. It may depend upon new facts or 
lo ing frustrations and encountering emer- 

gencies, great and small, and occasion- 

ally has to resort to extraordinary [acts. It may be the possibility. a 

“measures in order to survive. These Choice of alternatives, — previously 
d measures may not prevent him pain and invisible. In any case it. involves 
- even failure, impairing both his objec- changed attitudes, and though freedom 
. tive freedom and his subjective sense be considered an illusion, our attitudes 
. of freedom. It is for this reason that the toward it are facts.” 
BA 
“A frontier in the work of the social sciences.” 
| | —PAUL E. JOHNSON, 
Professor of Psychology of Religion 
F a1 th | Boston University School of Theology 


how those very people who feel ‘man- 
ipulated’ can attain true freedom. 
And he demonstrates that this can be better 
done with the help of an understanding | 
minister than by those who work only with 
the abnormal. He uses illustrations that en- 
able you to see deep into the hearts and 
minds of your parishioners; what you will 
find diagnosed here is a malady of our 
time — a time when people are leading 
what a poet called “lives of quiet despera- 
tion.” Dr. Stinnette shows how you can 
lead some of these people into true free- 
dom.” —Pastoral Psychology 
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3 A STUDY IN 
PERSONAL DYNAMICS 
_ by Charles R. Stinnette, Jr. 


The counseling ministry threatens, at this point, 
to become a fragmented aspect of the pastorate, 
unrelated to the total work of the church; it 
need not develop into a fragmented ministry if 
it is seen and exercised within its true communal 
content. 


The Pastoral Commadlor Within the 


Community of Faith 


HERAPEUTIC counseling has 
become one of the most important 
aspects of the ministry in American 
churches. The pastor’s work as spirit- 
ual director is as old as the. church, 
but two developments have pushed 
counseling into the forefront of the 
ministry. For one thing, there has been 
a marked increase in emotional dis- 
turbance over the past generation. For 
another, there have been rapid ad- 
vances in the training of pastors for 
one-to-one counseling work. 
“The counseling ministry threatens, at 


this point, to become a fragmented as-. 


pect of the pastorate, unrelated to the 
total work of administering a parish 
and upbuilding a fellowship of God's 
people. One-to-one relationships with a 
pastor can never be an adequate sub- 
stitute for the horizontal interrelations 
within a congregation. They can very 
easily, in fact, prevent the development 
of horizontal fellowship. ) 
Pastora] counseling need not develop 
as a fragmented ministry, if it can be 
seen and exercised within its true com- 
munal content. The following analysis 
of the counseling process attempts to 
point up the counselor’s dependence on 
the fellowship. Counseling is conceived 
as a representative action by the pastor 


GIBSON WINTER 


Assistant Professor of 
Ethics and Society 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


on behalf of the community. This analy- 


sis also considers the general signifi- — 


cance of counseling for an understand- 
ing of the wholeYask of the parish fel- 
lowship. The analysis is based on a 
four-phase model which has been drawn 
from the work of Talcott Parsons. 
These phases serve as a useful frame- 
work for examining the counseling 
process in its total social context. 
Therapeutic counseling is defined here 
as a process of re-socialization through 


‘relationship. 


The Draining of Tension 


In the preliminary stages of thera- 
peutic counseling, the counselee is given 
an opportunity to express his feelings 
of hostility, resentment, fear, etc. What- 
ever introductory sparring may have 
gone on, the counseling process moves 
into this phase as it enters its depth 
development. The pastoral counselor 
absorbs the parishioner’s built-up ten- 


sions by listening creatively and atten- 
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tively. The pastor is seeking to under- 
stand the scope and depth of the prob- 
lem, but this is a non-judgmental kind 
of listening. Needless to say, it takes a 
skilled and stable pastor to drain such 
tensions. But this is only part of the 
problem in the initial phase. 

A pastor, unlike a full-time counselor 
or psychiatrist, must maintain a multi- 


plicity of relationships with his coun- 


selees : he is not only counselor but also 
teacher, preacher, priest (in some 
cases), and administrative head. He is 
leader of the congregation as well as 
pastoral counselor. This presents acute 
problems in all phases of his counsel- 


ing work. It creates particular difficul- 


ties in the initiating of the counseling 
process. 
A pastor initiates many of his coun- 


-seling relationships in the course of his 


day-by-day calling and routine. He has 
to be sensitive to people in his calling. 


He has to open himself to the venting 


of feelings as he perceives the need. He 
may occasionally meet a serious prob- 
lem of conflict and disturbance in his 
office. He is more likely to meet such 
problems in church school, home, _ 


meeting, and committee. 


A pastor cannot function silastic 
with disturbed parishioners if he is in- 
secure in his leadership of the parish. 
The more uncertain his leadership role 
in the parish, the more likely he is to 


confuse pastoral cases with wrenches in 
the ecclesiastical machinery. 


Moreover, 
this works both ways, so that he may 
brush aside legitimate criticisms of his 
leadership as symptoms of emotional 
disturbance. 

It is essential for a pastoral icniatin 
to discover his proper role as leader in 


the congregation. It is essential that the 


congregation share this leadership with 
him and support him in his_ proper 
functions. This takes time, understand- 
ing, open discussion, and cooperation. 
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Without such secure anchorage in the 
fellowship, a pastor. becomes a man 
who cannot and will not listen. The 
built-up tensions in his parishioners be- 
come threats to his already uncertain 
position. He will, then, either rush past 
his parishioners’ needs or reinforce 
their tensions by his brusque responses. 

The pastor not only depends on his 
anchorage in the fellowship for free- 
dom to listen, but he also provides a 
guide to the whole congregation in his 
listening ministry. It would not be an 
exaggeration to say that the mark of a 
Christian ministry is willingness to 
listen, to hear the other. Much of the 
emotional disturbance now burdening 
the pastorate is directed to pastors he- | 
cause there is no one to listen. All 
Christians are called to hear their 
brothers—to care enough to listen. 
The counselor’s listening suggests a 


primary task of a ministering individual 


or tellowship in the congregation. We 
are all so quick to judge, to evaluate, to 
interpret. How often we need to be 
heard and. not judged, so that we can 
gain perspective on ourselves and our 
situation. How often we do listen and 
later apologize. for not being able to 
help, only to find that the listening was - 
the real help that was needed. 


The haiiiibiaiia of the Other 
A second phase in the counseling 
process 1s the acceptance of the parish- 


toner by the pastor. Acceptanee is used 


here in the Somewhat technical sense 
which it has gained in counseling. All 
that is meant, however, is the establish- 
ment of a real group of two, pastor and 
parishioner. The pastor is no longer 
listening to the parishioner as he would 


‘to all of his parishioners. He is giving 


him special time, probably on a regular 
basis. Despite the bad or inadequate 


feelings he experiences, the parishioner 
feels a sympathy and support from the 
pastor. He feels accepted as a person, 
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even though he cannot accept himself. 


and cannot fathom why the pastor 
should accept him. This is a new phase 
in therapy, although real listening 


shades imperceptibly into the accept- . 


ance phase. Acceptance is an expres- 

sion of solidarity which is difficult to 

define and vet real when experienced. 
There is a.twofold way in which a 


pastor depends upon the fellowship in 


this second phase of counseling. It is 
easier to hear than to accept another’s 
disturbed feelings, although both proc- 
esses are difficult. Our capacity to ac- 
cept others is determined in large part 
by the grace mediated to us through ac- 
ceptance by others. A pastor needs the 
accepting love of the Christian fellow- 
ship, as well as of his family, to enter 
fully into the counseling process. But 
this means that he must be a person as 
well as a pastor in the congregation. He 
must meet and be met by at least a 
nucleus of the fellowship. Counseling 1s 
a mediation of grace through a person, 
and we become persons in being met as 
persons. But even assuming that the 
pastor has been accepted as a member 
of the fellowship, there is an additional 
difficulty in this phase. Our innermost 
defenses are touched by others’ dis- 
turbances. We can control some of 


these defensive feelings. Some of them 


are quite beyond our reach. A psychia- 
trist or full-time counselor might feel 
that he should refer such a client else- 
where. A pastor seldom has such an 
option. The pastor does have, neverthe- 
less, a corps ae laymen, if properly se- 
lected and advised, who could help 
such parishioners better than he. Here, 
too, he ean and should depend on the 
fellowship in which he ministers. He 
may well bring laymen into the coun- 
seling relationship either because a par- 
ticular person upsets him too much, 
or because the problem itself is too 
foreign — alcoholism, dope addiction, 
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etc. He is not really alone in this min- 
istry unless he desires to be. 
This dependence of the pastor on the 


fellowship also sheds light on the task 


of the congregation. The need for ac- 
ceptance is not confined to the deeply 


disturbed. It is the fundamental human 
need to be met and received as a person | 


—to be received as Christ receives us, 
while we are yet sinners and unaccept- 
able. This is the heart of all Christian 


life together. It is instructive to read’ 
letter to Philemon and see: 


St. Paul’s 
how this new dimension of personal 
acceptance in Christ broke through the 
hard crust of institutionalized slavery. 
This is the essential quality of the 
Christian life together which needs to 
inform all organizations and groups in 


‘a parish. 


_ The Frustration of Misplaced Wishes 


_ Therapeutic counseling enters a third 
phase when the counselee seeks inap- 
propriate gratifications in the relation- 


ship. This is his way of testing the 


counselor’s evaluation of his attitudes. 
It is also an attempt to consummate a 
relationship with the counselor in ways 
which fit into the counselee’s needs. 
He may need to be punished, gratified 
sexually, humiliated, or supported in 
on unsuitable way. He may attempt to 
borrow money or a car. He may try to 
dominate or control. This is the most 
dangerous phase in counseling, since 


the parishioner is essentially seducing 


the pastor. into an inappropriate 
sponse. We mean by inappropriate that 
the response may fit the distorted need 
or wish of the parishioner, but it does 
not fit into the proper bounds of the 
relationship. set by the “real” com- 
munity of the congregation. The pastor 
is not the credit union for the congre- 
gation. lor example, the parishioner 
may think of the pastor as his father 
and he may need a father who punishes 
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him. In the total “real” community of 
the parish and larger society, the pastor 
is not his father and the parishioner is 
a grown man who needs to gain enough 
self-acceptance not to have to be pun- 
ished by a father. In brief, the pastor 
represents the standards of the larger 
community by not responding to these 
misplaced wishes. He intends -to lead 
the parishioner into a mature partici- 
pation in this larger community. If the 
pastor is seduced into responding, be- 
cause of his own ineptness or his own 
need to be a punishing father, the 
counseling process bogs down and the 
pastor’s freedom to help is nullified. 
The pastor represents the fellowship 
in the one-to-one counseling relation- 
ship. He bears in his person the expec- 
tations and standards of that fellowship. 
When the pastor ceases to represent in 
the counseling process, he has lost con- 
tact with the world of reality and 
jeopardized both the parishioner and 
himself. It need hardly be added that 
a pastor cannot represent a fellowship 
from which he is isolated. To be sure, 
he actually represents Christ, who is 


present. in the fellowship through the 


Spirit. But the more isolated the pastor 
becomes (and how many pastors are 
really isolates in their congregations), 
the more danger he runs of being se- 
duced in the counseling process. It is 
also true, however, that this third phase 
points up the task of the parish in sup- 
porting all the representative ministries 
of its members ‘through prayer and 
personal concern. The parish com- 


munity itself is a representation of 


Christ in the world. This is equally true 
of the ministries of individuals and 
groups within the congregation. 


Reward and Termination 


In the fourth phase, the parishioner’s 
achievement of insight or maturity 
gains a legitimate response of approval 


from the pastor. This is also the final 
phase in a total process—the point of 
termination. The pastor has a special 
problem in terminating the counseling 
process, since he usually works in many 
other parish contexts with the coun- 
selee. He is not insulated from con- 
tinuing contact. This problem can be 
resolved. in two ways through his 
anchorage in the parish fellowship. 
Firstly, the leadership role of the 
pastor, which was mentioned above, 
needs to be worked through. If it is not, 
he may carry a series of dependent, 
one-to-one relationships with parish- 
1oners. This gives him a feeling of 
pseudo-leadership, although it puts him 
in the position of a parent with de- 
pendent children. The limits and reality 
of his leadership need to be worked 
through in creative give-and-take with 
the fellowship. This process is in- 
tegrally tied to his freedom in ter- 
minating counseling relationships. 
Secondly, the pastor can introduce 
his counselees into smaller fellowships, — 
where they are met and supported as 
persons. Needless to say, such fellow- 
ships can shorten the counseling proc- 
ess, but they also provide a realistic 
path toward termination. Without such 
a path to termination, pastors can 
easily multiply dependent relationships 
until the burden becomes so great that . 


they have to move to a new pastorate. 


Conclusion 


This analysis of counseling suggests 
the central significance of community 
as a context for the counseling relation- 
ship. Although the pastoral counselor 
may feel that he is operating in isola- 
tion from the fellowship and may, in 
fact, have to function independently at 
times, his counseling ministry has deep 
theological roots in the life of the 
parish fellowship. The pastoral coun- — 
selor’s dependence on the fellowship 
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can be summarized under several head- 
ings. (1) The pastor’s discrimination 
of counseling problems from wrenches 
in the ecclesiastical machinery is close- 
ly related to the security of his leader- 
ship in the congregation. (2) The 
pastor’s capacity to enter into the ac- 
cepting phase of the counseling rela- 
tionship is determined in considerable 
measure by the acceptance mediated to 
him by the fellowship. (3) The pastor 
must, at times. carry the full burden of 
a counseling relationship, but he may 
and should include the ministry of lay 
members on some pastoral problems. 
(4) The pastoral counselor represents 
Christ and His people in the counseling 
process. Such representation proceeds 
from real membership. (5)-The pastor 
needs parish groups as a medium for 
termination of the intensive counseling 
relationships. These groups should 
serve as a bridge to full, horizontal par- 
ticipation in parish life. 

The analysis also pointed up certain 
modes of action which are essential to 


counseling and should pervade. the life ' 


and witness of the congregation. The 
ministry of listening in counseling has 
its counterpart in the witness of all 
members of a congregation. A fellow- 
ship in which people are heard is al- 
ready in process of becoming a com- 
munity. The ministry of acceptance in 
counseling has its counterpart in the 
accepting love of God which is to be 
extended to the world in the proclama- 
tion and life of His people. The repre- 
sentative character of the counseling 
ministry underlines the representative 
form of all Christian action. This per- 
tains to the lonely witness of the Chris- 
tian individual and to all gatherings of 


Christian people. Christians cannot 
gather in their own name without deny- 
ing the one by whose name they live. 


It would extend this analvsis unduly 


to investigate the counterparts of mis- 
placed wishes and continued depend- 
ency in the functioning of a_ parish. 
This pathology in the counseling proc- 
ess also has its corporate forms in the 
parish. But, at this point, a word of 
caution is necessary. It should not be 
inferred from this presentation that the 
church's nature and task can be de- 


duced from the dynamics of a one-to- | 


one relationship. The corporate struc- 
ture cf the church 1s not simply a one- 
to-one relationship writ large. The in- 
stitutional needs and tasks of the 
church form another and equally essen- 
tial dimension of the church’s life. Only 
a naive psychologism would attempt to 
interpret corporate structures by a 
correspondence to the one-to-one proc- 


ess. This was part of Freud’s misun- 


derstanding of culture, and it has 
plagued all who have tried to reduce 
group work to a larger form of non- 
directive counseling. The only justifi- 
cation for seeking clues to fellowship 
action in the counseling process stems 
from the representative character of 
pastoral counseling. Because the pastor 
represents Christ's fellowship in_ his 
counseling, we can see in this process a 
microcosmic concentration of the broad- 
er action of the Christian community. 
As this representation is understood 
and made a reality in the Christian 
community, the. ministry of pastoral 
counseling can upbuild Christian fel- 
lowship instead of becoming a substi- 
tute for it. 


... And he wasn’t a psychologist 


S there a line to be drawn between psychological and physiological phenomena 
in man? and if so, where?—Leo Totstoy, Anna Karenina 
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Primitive | 
wonder before the unknown ; the things 


Psychical research has: a profound religious 
significance, and the scientific investigation of 
extra-sensory perception should certainly exer- 
cise the interest of workers in the field of psy- 


chology of religion. 


Beyond the Limits of Sense Perception 


VER SINCE man began to ask 

questions of the universe, there 
have come to his notice phenomena 
which are inexplicable in terms of 
scientific method, as this is commonly 
understood. The materialistic trend of 
thought in the Nineteenth Century 


rigorously excluded those matters for 


which there could be found no explana- 
tion in terms of sense perception. 
man stood in awe = and 


he could not understand were put in 
the realm of the divine and untouch- 
able. The pendulum has swung a long 
way from that. Few are prepared to 
take Saul’s demand for the witch of 
Endor to call up Samuel from the place 
of departed spirits with any serious- 
ness. Those who profess to have com- 
merce with the world of extra-sensory 
perception are regarded much .as 
Shakespeare regarded him who claim- 
ed he could call up spirits from the 
vast deep. Will they answer? All of 
us have heard of those who, for profit, 


undertake to put one in communication 


with those who have departed from this 
lite. The criminal court dockets tell 
the sorry tales of those who have been 
victimized in that fashion. In the pop- 


ular mind, those who dabble in this 


LAWRENCE S. HELFER, M.D. 


Member of the staff of 
New York Hospital and 
New York Neuropsychiatric Center 


particular type of unorthodoxy .are 
either fools, dupes, or rogues. 

The use of the term e.rtra-sensory 
perception and of the somewhat less 
well-known term parapsychology is 
comparatively recent. Both of these 
terms bear the image and superscrip- 
tion of J. B. Rhine of Duke Univer- 
sity, who has done more than anyone 
in America to make this type of re- 
search respectable. Professor Rhine has 
undertaken to apply scientific method 


in fields that have hitherto been regard- 


ed as grist for the mills of the Caglios- 
tros of this world and their ilk or pos- 
sibly the stamping ground of brilliant 
persons who chose to be deluded, such 
as Sir Oliver Lodge or Sir Arthur 


'-Conan Doyle. Acceptance of parapsy- 


chology as a field of scientific activity 
is by no means complete and whole- 
hearted. 

The precursors of extra-sensory per- 
ception, commonly known as ESP, 
have gone under the names of tele- 
pathy, clairvoyance, clairaudience, pre- 


cognition, thought-transference, and the 
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like. The common man has some un- 


scientific acquaintance with one or an- 


other of these phenomena when he 
speaks of a “hunch.” ‘‘Hunches”’ are 
somewhat more elegantly described as 
intuitions. And few of us, having ex- 
perienced one, fail to apprise our 
friends of the remarkable thing that has 
happened in apparent defiance of the 
laws of nature, or at least of probability. 
On a much lower level, there are those 
who are consistently lucky at cards, or 
dice. Sometimes their run of luck is so 
good that their neighbors suspect the 
use of marked cards or loaded dice. Yet 
Professor Rhine’s experiments with his 
peculiar type of playing card furnish 
ample proof that there are persons who 
are able to determine the value of a 
playing card by methods other than 
sight. These are some of the phenomena 
that the parapsychologist, or the worker 
in the field of ESP, has made the sub- 
ject matter of his investigation. 


RIOR to the work of Rhine and 

his colleagues, one notes the in- 
vestigations of the British and Amer- 
ican Societies for Psychical Research; 
these date back to the middle years of 
the Nineteenth Century. Both the 
British and American societies have 
done much to lay the groundwork for 
the new scientific discipline of para- 
psychology. One thinks here in the 
terms of such contributions as that of 
F. W. H. Myers. In 1947 a group of 
physicians in and around New York 
formed a medical section of the Ameri- 
can Society for Psychical Research. 
Thus, tentatively, medical interest has 
been demonstrated in the study of 
phenomena hitherto generally dismissed 
as quackery, lunacy, or simply violative 
of nature. 

What is involved in extra-sensory 
perception’ Perhaps the term is best 
illustrated by one or two fairly common 
examples. Every once in a while a story 


continuous 


November 


goes the rounds of an individual taking 


tickets for a train who decides at the — 


last moment, “for no reason at all’’ to 
postpone his journey for the next train 
or the next day, and an accident occurs 
in which many lives were lost. Of 
course the cynical can say that the 
lucky individual was wise after the 
event. It is not too rare for Mr. Smith 
to call to inquire for Mr. Jones’s health, 
and to find that all was not well with 


_him. When pressed, Mr. Smith will say 


that he “had a feeling” that something 
untoward had happened to his friend. 


Circumstances of this sort occur with 


sufficient frequency that they cannot 
wholly be dismissed as the sort of 
thinking that is called in formal logic 
Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. There is no 
magic about intuition; some of the in- 


termediate steps in the thought proc- ~ 


esses have taken place so rapidly that 
they seem to have been omitted com- 
pletely. What is called a moving picture 
is simply a series of photographs passed 
in such rapid succession that to all in- 
tents and purposes the viewer sees a 
process. Telepathy and 
clairvoyance and _ clairaudience are 
inatters of everyday occurrence and 
more or less within the common ex- 


perience. It is the explanation of these — 


phenomena that eludes the practical 
sense of the layman; therefore he is 
suspicious and distrustful of their va- 
lidity. In the present state of things, 
this is perhaps as well. A cynical defi- 
nition of faith makes it the capacity to 
believe things that simply are -not so. 
None the less, the recognition of ap- 
parently inexplicable phenomena in the 
experience of the generality of man- 
kind would make for greater willing- 


ness to recognize the need for their 


scientific study and evaluation. 

When we recall that our “hunches” 
and intuitions are not clearcut entities 
and not easily reducible to conventional 
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forms of expression, we can see that 


these “are matters of primitive and un- 


controlled occurrence which seem to lie 
in the unconscious and are not con- 
trollable at will. Thus King Saul could 
not, in the light of what we think .we 
know to-day, have much luck in expect- 
ing the witch of Endor to put him in 
communication with the departed Sam- 
uel. And Shakespeare was equally right 
in questioning whether the spirits from 


the vast deep would pay very much. 
attention to their being called, no 
matter how insistent the caller. So far 


as can be determined in the light of our 
current information, it is impossible to 


force the reception of paranormal com- | 


munication. Nor by the same token can 
these be inhibited at will. All we can 
do is to deny their occurrence. Here the 
laboratory investigator is at a decided 
disadvantage in the scientific investiga- 
ton of telepathy. We cannot control 


the circumstances of telepathic com- 


munication. It can occur when we least 
expect it, and just as often fails to oc- 
cur when we are undertaking to dem- 
onstrate it. However, circumstances 
ean be arranged which might to some 
extent facilitate reception. 


experiments  re- 
quire an agent and a percipient. 
The percipient should be relaxed, pas- 


. sive, tranquil. Ideally, he should make . 


his mind a tabula rasa and try to elimi- 
nate the usual cognitive -processes 
therefrom. This, however, is easier said 
than done. The cynical might suggest 


that an idiot would be an ideal recipient- 


of telepathic messages. The agent 


should be spontaneous and not subject 


his mental processes to deliberation. 
Gardner Murphy and J. B. Rhine talk 
about the “playfulness” of the agent. 
Schneidler suggests that the chances of 
success are greater if the participants 
are convinced that the experiment will 
be successful. It would seem, then, that 


favorable results will. flow from opti- 
mum impassivity on the recipient’s part 
and a “will to succeed” on the part of 
the agent. However, these are but ten- 
tative impressions with respect to the 
possibilities of favorably influencing 
the telepathic experiment. The difficul- 
ties, in the present state of knowledge, 
are almost overwhelming. At most, we 
can say that the conditions surround- 
ing telepathic communication in a con- 
trolled environment are not such as to 
make this type of experimentation 
available to the casual experimenter. 
Furthermore, there are factors present 
in both agent and percipient that would 
require careful study by the psycho- 
analyst. In a word, we have only begun 
to scratch the surface of the possibili- 
ties of telepathic communication. 
Enough has been done, however, to 
justify further research. 


[t is a vain hope that research in. 
parapsychology will yield results simi- 
lar to those one can reasonably expect 
from research in physics and chemistry 
or even biology. There are too many 
unpredictables in human nature and 
conduct. No two humans will ever be 
sufficiently alike, and perhaps this is:as 
well so. Nor are any two persons alike, 
for that matter, in their psychic poten- 
tialities. Much more is involved in ESP 
than the laboratory of the scientific in- 
vestigator working in the physical 
sciences; its concern must not be the 


exclusive property of the experimental 


psychologist. All of us are to some ex- 
tent- subject to psychic influence, but 
the nature and extent of our abilities in 
this direction differ widely. All of us, 
in one form or another, have had ex- 
periences which cannot be wholly re- 
ferred to sense-perception. Some have 
had precognitive dreams, later corrob- 
orated by experience. Others have had 
“flashes” of feeling in the waking state. 
Others have had “visions” which can- 
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not be dismissed as hallucinatory. To- 
day we are not quite so ready to regard 
-St. Paul’s visions as referrable to 
epilepsy, and many of us are much more 
open-minded about the voices heard by 
St. Joan of Arc. Hallucination 1s too 
easy an explanation ; more seems to be 
involved. 

It is altogether common to deny or 
resent the apparently inexplicable ; one 
accepts readily only that which 1s re- 


peatedly verifiable by sense experience. 


It is easy enough to accept Newton's 
notion of the law of gravity ; one simply 
drops enough apples from trees if one 
is so minded. But Einstein’s modifica- 
tions of Newton are looked upon by the 
layman with some suspicion. They have 
been vouched for by authority ; but au- 
thority itself is somewhat suspect be- 
cause it possesses learning generally 
inaccessible to the ordinary run of 
mortals. Furthermore, apart from the 
suspicion attaching to dabbling in the 
occult, permitting the loss of control 
of one’s thought processes is even more 
than suspect; it is downright danger- 
ous. At the moment it might even have 
a bit.of the odor of what is called 
“brain-washing” as this is alleged to be 


practiced by the Communists. It is diffi-. 


cult, then, to approach experiments 1n 
the field of parapsychology without 
suspicion or even hostility. | 

If this is the scientific attitude, how 
much more suspicious and hostile is the 
lay mind. All we can do is to recognize 
that the climate of opinion in respect to 
ESP is what is called emotionally 
charged, and govern ourselves accord- 
ingly in making allowance for this. 


RIOR to J. B. Rhine’s experi- 
P ments, what was done in the field 
of parapsychology was haphazard and 
made no attempt to employ what we 
call scientific method. Professor Rhine 
used Zener cards, which are without 


any measurable emotional significance 
for the subject. These bear symbols, 
such as crosses, lines, stars, squares, 
etc.—arrangements not apt to have any 
meaning for those using them. The ad- 
vantage of this apparatus is the ease 


-with which statistical results can be re- 


corded, and accessibility to other  in- 
vestigators. Here again, one must re- 


peat the caution that the human mind 


cannot easily reduce itself to a series of 
formulations. Despite the fact that the 
cards are hoped to be like nothing the 
user has previously encountered, the 
subjects have been known to develop 
emotional or associative reactions to the 
figures on the cards, thus minimizing 


or destroying telepathic impression. 


Despite this, however, Professor Rhine 
has shown that there is possibility of 
transmitting a clearly defined image 
by channels other than those involved 


in sense impression. His innumerable . 


tests have yielded results which must 
be considered significant, even dis- 
counting heavily the mathematics of 
probability. More is involved than 
chance, luck, or logic. 

Passing from the Zener cards. to 
fields that can more easily be related to 
experience, one sees the possibilities of 
telepathic communication in the rela- 
tion between psychiatrist and patient. 
Ithrenwald, writing from the view- 


_ point of the analyst, demonstrates the 


possibility that the close and sympa- 
thetic atmosphere existing between 
therapist and patient is conducive to the 
eccurrence of telepathic phenomena. 
What is called rapport involves. the 
breaking down of barriers making 
communication difficult. It reduces 
fear, and lessens the desire to conceal 
information. Something of the same 
sort can be observed among members 
of the liturgical ehurches which utilize 
the confessional when one hears of 
(Continued on page 39) 
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(Continued from page 34) 


penitents going from priest to priest in 
search of one to whom they can un- 
burden themselves with a minimum of 
fear of scorn and rejection. The most 
forbidding person can be filled with 
kindness and charity for human frailty ; 


sometimes such an one is unable to 


pernit the sense of his. love and charity 
to pass from him to those who would 
confide.in him. This rapport between 
psychiatrist and patient or clergyman 
and penitent is not altogether explicable 
in ternis of cash value in the realm of 
experimental psychology. It has_ its 


dangers: what Freud calls ‘transfer- 


ence, which must be skilfully handled, 
is chief among them. It has been shown 
that therapist. and patient have oc- 
casionally had similar dreams, and 
matching the contents has occasionally 
produced surprising mutualities. 

The world has had such unfortunate 
experiences with psychical phenomena 
that it is loath to do more than smile 
at those who have a kind word to say 
for it. Too often the smile is accom- 
panied by the feeling that those in- 
volved in such experimentation are in 
some way deluded. Thus Sir Oliver 
Lodge was said .to have been so over- 
come with grief at the death of his son 
Raymond that he fell ready prey to the 
quacks and. the charlatans, and his in- 


terest 1n communication with the dead - 


was regarded as the aberration of an 
otherwise brilliant mind gone off on a 


‘tangent. It 1s a commonplace division 


of those interested in psychical research 
into the deluded and the charlatans. 
And the charlatans flourish to line their 
pockets at the expense of the deluded. 

What is said here is true, however, 
only of the western world. Thought 
patterns, like dress, are influenced by 
geography. Here a trance is a subject of 
wonder; suspicion, hostility, rejection : 
in the east it is a commonplace. Be- 


| the endless future... . 


tween Indian disciple and guru tele- 
pathic relation is possible and a matter 
of common occurrence. In the west, the 
possession of psychic ability calls for 
scorn, wonder, resentment, and a felt 
need that society do something about 
eliminating a real and present danger. 
When a genuinely gifted person such 
as the Italian medium Eusapia Palla- 
dino turns out to have used fraud and 
deceit, society is just a bit relieved; it 
can return to its comfortable feeling 
that ‘‘there ain’t no such animal” as a 
medium. 


E ARE somewhat more inclined 
to be tolerant of acceptance of 
events that seem to set. aside the es- 


tablished order if they have occurred 


in the distant past, and if they are con- 
nected with persons of sufficient stature 
to qualify as members of the theogony 
or as demigods. Perhaps events hap-, 
pening far away and long ago present 
less threat to our security. This, too, 1s 
grist for the psychologist’s mill. In this 


connection it is well for the reader to 


consider with F. W. H. Myers: “LI 
need not here describe the deep disquiet 
of our time . . . Never, perhaps, did 
man’s spiritual satisfaction bear a small- 
er proportion to his needs. There are 
many ... who are willing to let earth- 
ly pleasures and activities gradually 
dissipate and obscure the larger hope. 
There came a time when joyful naivete, 
the unquestioning impulse of the early 
world passed away, when the worship 
of the Greeks no more was beauty, nor 
the religion of the Romans Rome. . . 
Must there not also be a. continuous 
change, as unending advance in the 
human ideal itself? So Faith must shift 
her standpoint. from the brief past to 

Can we try to get to the heart of the 
matter? From his laboratory exercises 


the parapsychologist discovers that his 
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methods and results indicate that his 
knowledge of the subject and his ability 
to manipulate the environment are 
slight. He is aware that -he is breaking 
ground in a field that is known the 
world over under a variety of names 
and with an infinite variety of manifes- 
tations, and that these forms and mani- 
festations differ as star differs from 
star in glory. There is as much differ- 
ence in them as there is an infinite 
variety of religious experience. In some 
societies, telepathic phenomena are but 
a recent addition to the subject matter 
of science, distrusted by many students, 
who look upon it as the camel putting 
its head under the tent. On the other 
hand, the east is no stranger to the 
phenomena of extra-sensory experi- 
ence. Why is the west undergoing a 
revival of interest in the phenomena of 
the supersensible world? Why are there 
stirrings of interest that lead some who 
would be expected to scorn to an almost 
benevolent neutrality 
Part of the answer can perhaps be 
found in what the Germans call the 
Zeitgeist. It was in a world torn by 
war, poverty, sickness, crime, corrup- 
tion in high places, an age which Gil- 
bert Murray called the age of the fail- 
ure of nerve that Jesus of Nazareth 
ras born. The world was seeking relief 
from a burden that seemed intolerable. 
Our world of the west is signalized by 
a lack of faith and any clearcut sense 
of direction. In an age devoted to the 
cultivation of the material, the realm of 
the spiritual seems to have gone by the 
board. Man’s quest for certainty has led 
him into strange places. For some of 
these reasons, it is regrettable that 


psychical research seems for the -mo-— 


ment, in its scientific aspects, to have 


fallen into the hands of the -psycholo- 
gists. For it has definite religious im- 
plications. It is. unfortunate- that too 
many scholars are so anxious to have 
clearcut lines of demarcation drawn 
between religion, philosophy, and 
science. In the long run, there is an 
interrelatedness of all knowledge. Soon- 


er, rather than later, it must be realized 
that psychical research has a profound 


religious significance, and the scientific 
investigation of extra-sensory percep- 
tion should certainly exercise the in- 
terest of workers in the field of psy- 
chology of religion.* 

To sum up: the study of extra-sen- 
sory perception, at the hands of the 
parapsychologists, 
interest which is as old as the world. 
Because of the utilization of half-truths 
for private gain, the world, especially 


the western world; looks upon those 
who undertake research in this field, 


with suspicion. Research has thus far 
vielded no results that can be weighed, 
measured and counted. It has demon- 
strated beyond peradventure that there 
is a whole field of knowledge which is 
worthy of further exploration. It seems 
equally evident that this knowledge 
should be exploited as a genuine con- 
tribution to the sum of our religious 
experience. The renaissance of interest 
in the supersensible world should be 
followed with interest by students and 
practitioners of religion, whose co- 
operation with the parapsychologist 
should grow into as warm a relation 
as the new cooperation of religion and 
psychiatry. 


* 4 serics of articles investigating the re- 
lationship of religion and ESP are being 
worked on for us by Harmon Bro, Associate 
Professor of Religion, perraty of Syra- 
cuse.—Ed. 


We. may well go to the moon, but that’s not very far. The greatest distance 
we have to cover still lies within ws—CHARLES DE GAULLE 
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Psychoanalysts relieve their patients from feel- 

ing guilty about things of which they really are | 

not guilty, and leave them with the sense of — , 
guilt about things of which they really are guilty. 


Psychoanalysis and Religion” 


Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, the author of | 
our article on “Psychoanalysis and Re- 
ligion,’ died on September 17 at the | 
Lenox Hill Hospital at the age of 68. | 
Dr. Zilboorg was a distinguished psy- | 
choanalyst and an outstanding historian | 
of psychiatry and medical psychology. 

He was. profoundly interested in the | 
relationship of religion and psychiatry | 
and was at one time associate in psy- 
chiatry at the Catholic University of 
America, as well as lecturer at, among 


other universities, Yale and Johns 
Hopkins.—Ed. 
OME sixty years ago, when 


Freud’s views on human psycholo- 
gy were first made known, they were 
given a rather hostile and contemptuous 
welcome by all professions, sacred and 
profane. The label of pansexualism was 
quickly pasted on psychoanalysis, to 
designate the alleged partisan one- 
sidedness of Freud’s findings. Even 
the manifestations of the unconscious, 
which the most severe critics of Freud 
were hard put to deny, were treated as 
if they were inventions rather than 


“scientific discoveries; and people still 
. Speak frequently not of “slips of the 


tongue” but of “Freudian slips’’—as if 


*Reprinted from “The Atlantic Monthly,” by 
permission. 
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GREGORY ZILBOORG, M.D. 


Late Professor of 
Clinical Psychiatry 
New York Medical College 


these were Freud’s own creations and 
were smuggled into our daily life by the 
proselytes of psychoanalysis. 


Sixty years of psychoanalytic re- 


search seem to have conquered a num- 
ber of the earlier prejudices, but the 
atmosphere of contentiousness still sur- - 
rounds psychoanalysis—despite the fact 
that psychoanalysis has been gaining 
ever increasing professional and aca- 
demic recognition. The spirit of con- 
tentiousness with which the uninitiated 
continue to approach psychoanalysis 
concerns the major issues of morality 
and religious faith. Freud’s discovery 
of the role which sexual factors play in 
our normal lives and in the formation 
of neuroses aroused the suspicion of | 
the moralist, for one of the latter’s mis- 
sions since time iunmemorial had been 
to combat the egotistic and hedonistic 
nature of our sexual impulses. 


When Freud finally (in 1927) 1s- 


sued his Future of an Illusion—in 
which he termed religious faith an il-— 
lusion, its practices a form of compul- 
sion neurotic ceremonial, and religion 
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asa whole a manifestation of a neurosis 
—the suspicious attitude of the moralist 
became a conviction, for from then on 
he could quote Freud himself to prove 
that psychoanalysis is antagonistic to 
religion and to the morality which re- 
ligion preaches and demands. 


The line of battle was drawn almost 
spontaneously. On one side were the 
-psychoanalysts who felt that the ac- 
ceptance of Freud’s clinical findings 
and his method of treating neuroses 1m- 
posed upon them the need to accept his 
philosophical excursions as well. On 
the other side there were those who felt 
that since they found it necessary to re- 
ject Freud’s psycho-philosophical ex- 
cursions into the field of religion, they 
also had to reject everything that Freud 
had ever discovered about the human 
mind: the dynamic power of the un- 
conscious, the psychoanalytic method 
of treating neuroses, any “Freudian” 
clinical finding or procedure. 

This conflict has not been resolved 
with the years. If anything it has be- 
come more intense and—as is always 
the case with any conflict in which 
reason and emotion, experiment and 
faith, are confused: and intermingled— 
a great deal of passion and misunder- 
standing has been generated, so that 
problems have accumulated upon prob- 
lems, but solutions (lasting solutions 
at any rate) have not been forthcoming. 


EFORE World War II the prob- 
lem of psychoanalysis versus re- 
ligion seemed to be—to put it in psy- 


choanalytic terminology—repressed or. 


partially repressed. There appeared to 
be peace—but it was an armed one, 
with all participants alerted. The psy- 
-choanalysts went on with their tasks in 
spirit of official unconcern but oc- 


casional rationalist antagonism against 


religion ; and the religious teacher, the 
munister of the Gospel, and the priest 


while the Frenchman Rene Guyon 


analysis because they considered Freud 


‘have disturbed his faith or the exer rcisey 
of his pastoral vocation. 


adopted: similar attitudes toward psi 
choanaiy sis. 

It must be said that neither the ig 
difference nor the antagonisms seem i 
have heen based on any clearly defineg 


principles. The Catholic antagonist 
would reject psychoanalysis because @ 
Freud's alleged pansexual immorality 


jected to psychoanalysis because it ala 
legedly imposed upon the patient a preg 
conceived code of sexual ethics instead 
of allowing him full sexual freedong 
The Marxists would reject psycho 


a metaphysician and an idealist, con- 
tradicting the Marxian philosophy of 
materialistic determinism; the Chris- 
tian philosopher rejected psychoanaly- 
sis because he considered Freud a ma- 
terialistic determinist, devoid of moral 
ideals and denying the free will of man. 


The objectors could not all be right, 
since they objected to mutually contra- 
dictory presumptive characteristics of 
psychoanalysis. Evidently there was 
some emotional undertone that united 
them, but once they embarked upon 
their respective tasks, each chose his 
own customary and preferred set of 
objections. | 


However, there were some among 


the clergy, mostly Protestant, who 
found themselves in little conflict with J... 
Freud’s basic findings. The Swiss 
Protestant) clergyman Oscar Pfister 
was among the earliest adherents of 
Freud, and through the vears he neither fy sam 
lost nor abandoned his faith or his pas- frKe « 
toral duties. The Dean (Emeritus) of wo 
the Episcopal Cathedral in Atlanta, 
Georgia, the Reverend Raimundo de 


Ovies, has found himself at home witha. 
great many tenets of Freudian theory] 
and practice, yet his psychoanalytic in-4 
terests and sympathies do not appear to] 
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Among the Catholic clergy or lay- 


men there were fewer adherents of psy- © 


choeanalysis, for the tradition of Catholic 
scholarship has always been that of 
patient and at times almost exasper- 
_ atingly slow examination, contempla- 
tion, re-examination, and testing. The 
revolutionary views of Freud required 
careful evaluation ; the new facts about 
the human mind were so extraordinary 
and even shocking that they could not 
be easily tested, and Catholic thought 
seemed at best to be patient, at worst 
indifferent in a challenging way. The 
current reverberations of the conflict 
between Christianity and psychoanaly- 
sis have come mostly from Catholic 
sources, and the most recent publicity 
on the subject from certain pulpits and 
microphones might give the impression 
that Catholicism is irrevocably opposed 
to Freudian psychoanalysis, that it 
stands ready to combat it with all the 
spiritual might and moral authority at 
its disposal. 


HIS general impression is errone- 

ous. First of all, the rather violent 
intolerance regarding psychoanalysis, 
the various and loud incriminations 
which are heard from certain quarters, 
seem to be limited to a small group. 
Some time ago, the American Psychi- 
atric Association devoted a part of its 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
to the problem of Psychopathology and 
Faith. One full afternoon and one full 
evening were given to free, dispas- 
sionate, interested, and interesting dis- 
cussion of the problem. A rabbi, a 
Dominican priest, and an Anglican 
priest of the Oratory of the Good 
Shepherd led the discussion. The 


Roman Catholic representative was far 
from antagonistic or combative, and he 
viewed the basic issues raised by psy-— 
choanalysis with sympathy and discern- 
ment. 


November 


The rabbinical views expressed by 
Rabbi Cronbach and the late Rabbi 
[.iebman showed no quarrel with psy- 
choanalysis; on the other hand, their 
support of psychoanalysis seemed to be 
based on purely utilitarian, philan- 
thropic grounds. They supported psy- 
choanalysis for the good it can do to 


help religion to produce the peace of © 


mind which every one of us 1s supposed 
to be seeking. The problem of religion 
versus psychoanalysis cannot be solved 
by way of this pragmatic approach, 
and, as was suggested in the course of 


the Washington discussion, the ideal of 


peace of mind seems to be a reverber- 
ation of the ancient Oriental tradition. 
The Western religious tradition is 
more concerned with the relationship 
of man to his fellow man, to his God, 


and to himself—a complex set of prob- 


Jems to which: Western Christianity has 
devoted all its energy from the very 
birth of the Church. 

It is natural perhaps to find that the 
Mosaic tradition should prove less sen- 
sitive to the innovations made by psy- 


choanalysis. Both the Anglican and the- 


Catholic priests, who as far as positive 
dogma is concerned have no quarrel, 


found it. therefore necessary to face 


squarely the principal issue: Is the 
body ot psychoanalytic knowledge fun- 
damentally anti-religious, and is the 
Christian doctrine fundamentally at ab- 


solute variance with any of the findings ~ 


and tenets of psychoanalysis? It may 
comes as a surprise to many to learn 
that at the Washington meeting neither 
the Anglican nor the Catholic priest 
was opposed to psychoanalysis, nor 
does either consider psychoanalysis a 
threat to his faith or pastoral vocation. 


psychoanalyst has learned a 


great deal about the development 
and the workings of the human mind; 
he has learned a great deal about the 
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psychological mechanics of thinking 
and feeling, and of worshiping God and 
of religious ecstasy. This knowledge 
does not of course provide him with 
any new rational, experimental, scien- 
tific tool to disprove the existence of 
God. He cannot disprove the existence 
of God scientifically, any‘more than the 
physicist can. Good astronomer that he 
was, Laplace stated with an overtone 
of rationalist superiority. that God is a 
hypothesis which cannot be proved. 
But Robert Boyle was as good a scien- 
tist as Laplace, and he was unable to 
observe a single natural phenomenon, 
to discover a single chemical or physi- 


cal law, without seeing in every one of 


them the work of God. Boyle’s the- 
ology is as lofty and passionate as his 
science is cool and objective. And there 
is no reason to believe that psycho- 
analysis, with or without Freud, has 
discovered a single new fact or any new 
method which would enable it to refute, 
verify, corroborate, or otherwise assess 


the existence or the nonexistence of | 
God by purely psychoanalytic means. 


Yet many psychoanalysts, like the 
majority of serious scientists, are sub- 
ject to a fundamental error: they really 
believe that gréater intellectual under- 
standing of life and living will make 
people better. They would exclude 
moral values and similar considerations 
from the field of their interest because 
they believe inherently that to’ under- 
stand means to be good. They do not 
state their belief in such a blunt and 
almost naive way, but they do express 


_ the belief just the same. 


To know a great deal, and to be non- 
neurotic, does not mean that one is 
possessed of or endowed with moral 
values by virtue of this knowledge and 
lack of neurosis. It was not Einstein’s 
mathematical genius that made him 
such a noble person and devout repre- 
sentative of modern humanism. It was 
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not Freud’s great intellectual sagacity 
and scientific boldness that made him 
an almost heroic figure of tolerance, his 
detractors to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Neither Goring nor Goebbels 
lacked great intellectual powers, but 
these powers did not make them good. 

That science and moral values do not 
always coincide, that most frequently 
they are far from one another and are 
phenomena of ‘different orders, can be 
easily seen in the problems faced by so 
many nuclear physicists who, when 
they became atomic bomb scientists, 
were horrified by the use to which their _ 
new scientific discoveries could be put. 

Psychoanalysis, a new and young 
and revolutionary science, found itself 
able to go along officially without moral 
values not because it rejected these 
values but because it carried them im- 


phcitly and inherently as everything 


human carries them. But psychoanaly- 
sis prefers to insist that the good and 
the just for which it strives are but ra- 
tional goals rationalistically arrived at. 
It is a chronic, enviable, and very noble 
blindness, this belief that our striving 
for the general good and our altruism 
and self-sacrificing struggle for the 
betterment of man and mankind are a 
purely dispassionate rational ‘thing, 
merely because we know the psycho- 
logical, erotic ‘roots of love of one’s 
neighbor, and the masochistic roots of 
our readiness to die for a cause or for 
our country. 


T IS this blindness become a little 
aggressive that contributed a great 
deal to the conflict of psychoanalysis 
with religion. Yet it should not be for- 
gotten that among the members of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association 


there are God-fearing Protestants and 
devout Catholics, who are also Freud- 


ian psychoanalysts. These psychoana- 
lysts have not found it necessary to 
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follow Freud in his amateur theology, 
or to follow the bigot in his amateur 
psychology. | 

Self-righteousness, even the self- 
righteousness of a scientist, breeds 
ignorance. The ignorance of what tra- 
_ ditional religious doctrine represents 
did not help the psychoanalyst to create 
a rapprochement between the newest 
psychology and religion; for, despite 
his seemingly cool, objective, rational 
and rationalistic divorcement from re- 
ligion, the psychoanalyst stood with 
passionate inspiration ready to defend 
his own new knowledge at whatever 
cost. 

Passion, even noble passion, pro- 
vokes one at times to great. extremes. 
It was such a passion that led William 
Lloyd Garrison to proclaim the Consti- 
tution of the United States ‘ta covenant 
_ with death and an agreement with hell” 
_ and to burn it in public. When the pas- 


sion of a libertarian is aroused, he will » 


fight even liberty in the name of liber- 


ation: a Fisher Ames will exclaim that. 


“our country is too big for Union, too 
sordid for patriotism and toc demo- 
cratic for liberty.”” What some psycho- 
analysts have said about religion as a 
human function and what certain re- 
ligious leaders have said about psycho- 
analysis would make as much sense as 
these passionate exclamations of Ames 
and Garrison, if they were taken lit- 
erally. 

_ The criticisms leveled against psy- 
choanalysts are many, and it is not 


necessary to cite and to test them all. 


Only a few will be mentioned. The 
neurotic suffers from an unconscious 
sense of guilt which is not justified by 
reality; this sense of guilt must be re- 
moved before the neurotic can get well 
—so says. the psychoanalyst. To this: 
the aroused, uninitiated priest or bigot 
responds : “How could one live without 
a sense of guilt? Psychoanalysis is im- 


November 


moral and sinful, because it teaches us 
not to feel guilty.” 

Psychoanalysis does teach us “‘not 
to feel guilty,” but the sentence is un- 
finished, and is false through passionate 
intent or ignorance if it is presented as 
a finished sentence. For the finished 
sentence would mention the fact stated 
above: that psychoanalysts relieve their 
patients of the wnconscious sense of 
guilt which is not founded on reality. 
In other words, psychoanalysts relieve 
their patients from feeling guilty about 
things of which they really are not 
guilty, and leave them with the sense 
of guilt about things of which they 
really are guilty. Psychoanalysis insists 


sé 


that those who commit crimes and ap- 


parently feel no guilt or repentance are 
in fact mentally sick people who should 
be treated and cured of this queer per- 
version or anesthesia of conscience. | 

Well, insists the zealous religious op- 
ponent of psychoanalysis, all this may 
be true, but psychoanalysts are too 
loose in their moral views, and many of 
them are bad. The fact that there are 
bad and unconscionable lawyers and 
doctors and priests certainly does not 
make jurisprudence, medicine, and re- 
ligion bad and inacceptable to a morally 
sensitive person. | 


N anti-analytical passion a_ great 
- many silly things have been said by 
a great many intelligent people, and one 
of those things, often repeated from 
platform and from pulpit, fs that psy- 
choanalysis wants to do away with con- 
fession and make itself a substitute for 
the Sacrament of Penance. In my prac- 
tice and professional contacts as a psy- 
choanalyst, I have heard of only one 
occasion when a psychoanalyst believed 


(and I must submit quite erroneously ) 


that confession would interfere with the 
prospective patient’s psychoanalysis. 


The patient refused even to start with | 
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the prospective analyst, and he went to 
another with no harm to psychoanalysis 
or to his faith. Neither officially nor 
unofficially does psychoanalysis inter- 


fere with confession. 
The fear existing in some religious. 


circles that the very fact of being psy- 
choanalyzed and therefore “‘telling all” 
prevents the faithful from going to con- 
fession 1s not founded on any reality. 
There can be no more authoritative 
pronouncement.on the subject than that 
of Jacques Maritain, who is among the 
leaders in Catholic philosophy and who 
isan opponent of many a psychoanalytic 
principle. In his Quatre Essais sur 
Esprit Humain dans Sa Condition 
Charnelle, there is an essay on Freud 


and psychoanalysis. In this essay Mari- 


tain savs 


One hears occasionally that psycho- 
analysis supplants or is an ersatz of 
confession. This seems quite incorrect. 
On the one hand it would be an illusion 
to believe that confession has the power 
of curing neuroses and psychoses. The 
object of confession and its ultimate goal 
are in no way psychotherapeutic.. Fur- 
thermore, the memories presented at con- 
fession are conscious, or preconscious, : 
and they are brought out by voluntary 
effort. If the penitent at confession tends 
to push his will further into the sphere 
of the unconscious, he runs the risk of 
suffering from pathological scruples. . . . 
When a neurotic or a more severely 
mentally sick person comes to confession, 
he does not uncover the roots of his 
neurosis or his delusions. Instead, he 
burdens his confessor with the (abnor- 
mal) constructions created by his neu- 

rosis er his delusions. | 

On the other hand, confession is in it- 
self an act of our rational life, an act 
_of reason and will. The penitent 
_surrenders the secret of his heart to the 
confessor as to an agent of God, and the 


confessor withdraws his. individual .per- 


sonality to stand before the penitent only 
as a minister-judge. 


This statement of Jacques Maritain, 


i addition to being authoritative and 
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exact, should put an end to irresponsi- 
ble and unfounded confusion about the 
psychoanalyst’s wishing to steal and 
steal into the Sacrament of Penance, in 
the manner of a conventional Satan in 
modern dress. One may also call atten- 
tion to Victor White’s “The Analyst 
and the Confessor,” which the Catholic 
weekly, The Commonweal, published 


in its issue of July 22, 1948. 


Modern Catholic thought has been 
showing of late both a great interest 
in and a great understanding of psy- 
choanalysis and its positive relation to 
religion. This new trend has not yet be- 
come properly noticeable in America, 
but in Europe, particularly among the 
French-speaking people, it has become 
rather pronounced both in psychoana- 


lytic and Catholic circles. 


W* FIND more and more attempts 
made to consider psychoanalysis 
as a source of information and better 
understanding of man’s functioning in 
this our world. Thus Etienne de Greef, 
in Louvain, has little if any quarrel with 
Freud’s views on human instincts. Also 
in La Vie Spirituelle, Vol. 75 (1946), 
there is a thoughtful appraisal of 
Freud’s views by Dr. Nodet, in the 
article “Psychisme et Spiritualite.” 
And in Mélange Théologiques (1946) 
Yves de Montcheuil writes on ‘‘Freu- 
disme et Psychoanalyse devant la 
Morale Chretienne,” in which among 
other valuable things we find an excel- 
lent explanation of why confession and 
psychoanalysis are and remain differ- 
ent, and why they do not interfere with 
one another. 


It is regrettable that the promising 
trend toward cooperation between 
Catholic theologians and_ psychiatrists 
has not yet established itself in this 
country, where mutual intolerance be. 
tween psychoanalysis and the Catholic 
Church is pretty much the rule. When 
a few years ago a well-known psycho- 
analyst was asked to give a series of 


lectures on psychoanalysis in a Catholic 


university, a rabble-rousing publica- 
tion accused the analyst of “turning 
over” psychoanalysis to the Catholic 
Church to be devoured. On the other 
hand, some free-lance and professional 
proselytes are sufficiently misguided to 
turn away from many real sources of 
evil in this world and denounce psy- 
choanalysis as one of the major enemies 
of mankind. 

As a heahng art, psychoanalysis 1s 
by its very nature the opposite of the 
enemy of mankind. As a mass of fac- 


tual data about human beings and their 


behavior, it can serve both God and 
man, for facts do no harm unless they 
are perverted by prejudice—and then 
they are no longer facts. As a philos- 
ophy, psychoanalysis does not exist. It 
is a systematized, scientific, working 


hypothesis about human behavior, and 


as such it has stood the test of half a 
century. It threatens religion no more 
than the heliocentric theory or New- 
tonian physics threatened _ religion. 
Man’s faith and man’s need for moral 


values are not overthrown by scien- 


tific discoveries, although they may be 
destroyed by wars and concentration 
camps. 


Understanding and Forgiveness 


| es understand all, is not to forgive all. Psychoanalysis teaches us not only 
what we may endure, it also teaches us what we must avoid. It tells us 


what must be exterminated. Tolerance of evil is by no means a corollary of 
knowledge.—SicmMunpD Freun in Psychoanalysis and the Future 
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When impatience in the pastor is seen by him as 
anatural human response to the daily pressures 
of the pastorate, it can be accepted and con- 


trolled. 


Impatience in Pastoral Counseling 


[ PATIENCE voca- 


tional hazard. in pastoral counseling. 
It is part of the normal tension that 
exists between the various tasks of a 


pastor. Who among us is not under 


some tension when a parishioner comes 
into our home and blurts out his dis- 
tress ten minutes before we are due to 
conduct a funeral? Who does not feel 


‘ some impatience when he has promised 


to come “right home” and is confronted 


at the office door by a counselee who 


begins a rambling monologue that 
seems to have no point ? 


The very nature of the sian’ 


office prevents us from attaining per- 
fect patience in our counseling ministry. 


Yet we know that patience is a goal — 


toward which we should continually 
strive. How shall we attain it? 

The very phrasing of my question 
eliminates one answer. Patience cannot 


be a prerequisite for pastoral counsel-_ 


ing; it must always be an attainment. 
This is the place where pastors and 
analytically-oriented psychologists such 
as Mr. Clifton Kew part ‘company. 
Pastors do not live in the permissive 
atmosphere which is enjoyed by a pro- 


fessional counselor. We cannot say, as 


Mr. Kew says, that “the patient is al- 
ways accepted, never rejected; always 


SAMUEL SOUTHARD 


Associate Professor of 
Psychology of Religion 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


loved, never punished” (PASTORAL 
rsycuoLocy, March, 1954, page 46). 
‘One reason for this difference is the 


_ pressure of time. Pastors cannot sav to. 


a parishioner, “I’ve never laughed at 
you in over two years, have I ?”’ because 
they cannot spare two years of therapy 
for one person. They cannot reassure 
persons with “I’ve told you hundreds 


_of times you are free to sav anything 


to me,” for the simple reason that they 
do not counsel with anvone that many 
times. 

Therefore, unless a minister enjoys 
a position as full-time counselor in the 
clinic of a large urban church, patience 
will be an. attainment rather than a 
prerequisite of his counseling. 

The Apostle Paul describes patience 
in terms of continuous achievement 
rather than as accomplished fact. He 
sought to commend himself as a min- 
ister through great endurance, in afflic- 
tions, hardships, calamities, beatings, 


imprisonments, tumults, labors, watch- 
ing, and hunger (II Corinthians 6:4- 
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5). Endurance in the face of such a 
“blizzard of troubles,” as Chrysostom 
called them, calls for strenuous activity. 
This is why Paul can rejoice in his 
troubles, for “suffering produces en- 
durance, and endurance produces char- 
acter, and character produces hope...” 
(Romans 5:3-4+). In these passages, 
the Greek word for “‘patience,” /upo- 
mone, is translated as “endurance” 


because it implies activity. “Patience” 


often implies passivity. But. Christian 
“patience” is better translated as en- 
‘durance, persistence (II Corinthians 
12:12). steadfastness (II Thessalon- 
lans 3:5), or constancy (Romans 
8:25). It is a masculine constancy in 
holding out under trial (Romans 5:3). 


Hk PAULINE assertion that en- 
durance grows out of . suffering 


stands in marked contrast to the ideal 


“sympathetic counselor” who is a veri- 
table fountain of understanding, 
warmth, acceptance, and kindness. In 
Christian thought, pastoral impatience 
is not to be repressed through  in- 
numerabie verbal reassurances of our 
“accepting attitude”; it is to be accepted 
and suffered with, for only out of suf- 
fering can we achieve the manly pa- 
tience that is called “endurance.” 

Unfortunately, neither impatience 
nor suffering are acceptable to those 
of us who do not recognize human limi- 
tations. The counselor who can conceal 
his irritation and hostility from both 
the counselee and himself, wili not sut- 
fer the recognition of his essential hu- 
manity. In fact, he may glory in his 
perfect love (“I am always loving” ) 
and his perfect self-control (“1 am al- 
ways accepting’). In the Bible, these 
would be considered attributes of God 
alone. 

Pastors are saved from this primitive 
feeling of childish omnipotence by the 
environment in which they must sur- 
vive. Such temptations besiege us all, 


but they are beaten out of pastors by 
the very shock of confronting new and 
threatening experiences every day. Hu- 
miliated, exasperated, and confused, 
one must accept these feelings as marks 
of humanity or smother and smolder 
with repressions and hostility. 

Hope is the reward of those who ac- 
cept their humanity. ‘‘Fndurance pro- 
duces character, and character pro- 
duces hope” (Romans 5:4). The Chris- 
tian hopes in God. He alone is stead- 
fast. encouraging (Romans 15:5). He 
is Love, and only through the Holy 
Spirit is this love poured into our 
hearts (Romans 5:5). 

Theretore, patience, endurance, stead- 
fastness, is a gift of God rather 
than a human possession. Endurance 


is a manifestation of God's love; it 1s 


not a national credential of human 
counselors. Acceptance of this Biblical 
truth not only frees pastors fron? the 
shackles of repressed hostility and ill- 
disguised omnipotence, it also helps to 
free the parishioner from such feelings. 
By accepting our own limitations we 
become a subtle example to our people 


of one who hopes despite impatience. 


and other frailties. The example we 
present is not that of one who has this 
hope of himself; it is a testimony of 
God's redemptive love. In way, 
counselees are aided in accepting both 
their own limitations and ours. Their 
desire to deify us is met by our testi- 
mony and guidance concerning the true 


HIS, it seems to me, is a crucial 

point in handling impatience. If a 
man -aecepts himself unconsciously as 
a god, will he not be so impatient with 
his impatience that he will deny it to 
consciousness 7 What god was ever im- 
patient (we are speaking of the hu- 
mamnist’s conception of God, rather than 


.the Christian) ¢ If a counselee accepts 
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this concept of the counselor, how will 
he handle the guilt of his own im- 
patience, especially that which he mani- 
fests toward the counselor? Should the 
lowly counselee ever be impatient with 
this god who is always loving, under- 
standing, ete? Only in Biblical religion, 
especially in the Psalms, do men give 
full expression to their impatience with 
the Deity. One reason for this is that 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
could be “impatient” Himself! Even 
God would not always strive with men. 
Would not a “sympathetic counselor” 
be horrified by the “‘verbal shock-treat- 
ment” of Stephen? 


You stiff-necked people, uncircumcised 
in heart and ears, you always resist the 
Holy Spirit. As your fathers did, so do 
you. Which of the prophets did not your 
fathers persecute? And they killed those 
who announced beforehand the coming 
of the Righteous One, whom you have 
now betrayed and murdered, you who 
received the law as delivered by angels 
and did not keep it. (Acts 7:51-53). 


When impatience is set in the the- 
ological context of suffering and re- 
demption through God’s love, it be- 
comes fertile ground for the growth of 
endurance and character. When impa- 
tience is seen as a natural human re- 
sponse to the daily pressures of the 
pastorate, it can be accepted and con- 
trolled. 

Now let us move on to a final em- 
phasis about impatience. We have said 
that every day brings new occasions for 
impatient feelings to the pastor. We 
have also said that these feelings must 
be continually accepted and redeemed 
through suffering to achieve endurance 
by the power of God’s love. Both of 
these emphases, the vocational and the 
theological, are contained in our pas- 
toral counseling. But pastoral counsel- 
ing also implies something else. It im- 


plies that we will learn by experience — 


and develop ways of handling our im- 


patience so that our parishioners will 
receive maximum benefits under the 
limitations of our personality and _ the 
resources at hand. | 

Here is an illustration of impatience 
in which a pastor learned by experience 
and moved through his impatient feel- 


ings. In theological language, his im- 


patience gave way to endurance and his 
awareness of the problem produced 
hope. 

The pastor, who had received some 
eraduate training in psychology of re- 
ligion and clinical pastoral care, was 
preparing his sermon ‘on Saturday 
afternoon when I arrived to discuss a 
matter that needed attention immediate- 


ly. He was tired and I was tired.’ His | 


sermon was not finished. There were 
many interpersonal tensions in. the 
problem which we were discussing. 
Then the telephone rang. As he picked 
up the receiver he sighed, “Hello.” 

A woman’s voice inquired ; “Are you 
a psychologist ?” 

“No, madam, I am_ Reverend 
Stephens.” 


“But I was told that you had a de- 


gree in psychology and did counseling.” 

“It is a degree in psychology of re- 
ligion. It is a theological degree.. But 
can I be of any help to you?” 

“Well, may be you can. You see, | 
want to start a counseling service. I 
want to talk to children and to parents 
about their problems. I wanted to know 
who to see about that.” 

“Ah—lI wonder if you’ve thought of 


talking to someone in the Family Re- 


lations Bureau downtown ?’”’ 

“Well, you see, I don’t have any 
degrees. I don’t like all that kind of 
thing. I just want to talk to people here 
in my house. I never go outside in this 
kind of weather. I hate this State. | 
couldn’t stand it if it were not for my 
children and grandchildren.”’ 

(At this point, Reverend Stephens 
sat up in his chair and leaned forward) 
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Christmas Gifts 


“T wonder what kind of climate is more 
agreeable to you?” 

“Oh, at the equator on top of the 
Andes Mountains. People would have 
to come to see me. I wonder if I would 
have to have a license or sepeetng 

“You intend to charge fees ” 

“Well, yee 

“Naturally vou have to eat (daugh).” 


HitRE was no response over the 

telephone. Stephens iooked at me, 
shook his head, and said into the tele- 
phone, “I wonder if you have thought 
of talking with some © professional 
person here in town about this?” 

The woman’s voice began again: 
“Well, it’s just that I don’t know any- 
one..Do you know them 

“Yes. For example, you —" talk 
to Dr. Morris—M-o-r-r-1-s.’ 

“Oh, well, that would be fine. I want 


to talk with someone who can help me 


get it set up.” 
“Ves—-ah—well, he has had much 
experience in dealing with people, and 


you could gain much from an interview. 
a psychiatrist.” 


“Well, now I talked to some doctors 
—dentists. But I never thought of talk- 
ing to such a man. But then, my 
trouble is that I have been taking care 
of a mental case. They have lost their 
memory. And it’s caused me to lose my 


memory , too.” 


“How has it caused you to do that: ” 


“Well, just the association. I can’t 


spell, or remember names, or anything 
hike that.” 


“Yes—I know that Dr. Morris 


would understand about those things.” 


There was laughter over the phone. 
Then: “Of course, I wouldn’t be want- 
ing to see him as a case myself. How- 


_ ever, my daughter thinks I do need to 


do that.” 
“Well, it’s always good to check up 


_ by — Harold 


cn 


that inspire... 


A POCKET PRAYER BOOK, 
WHITE DELUXE EDITION, by 
Ralph S. Cushman, contains 
prayers, ‘quotations and 
poems. White imitation 
leather with gold edges, 
gold stamping. Vest. pocket 
size, 144 pages. 75¢ 


YOUTH AT PRAYER, 
and. Dorothy 
especially prepared 

and prayer-helps 
for youth. 3 x 5 inches, 
bound imitation blue 
leather. 75¢ 


Ewing, 
prayers 


THE FAMILY AT PRAYER, 
special introduction by 
Hazen G. Werner, compiled 
by Abigail G. Randolph. 
Prayers for every member 
of the family and for every 
family occasion. 128 pages, 
blue binding. - 75¢ 


Each book listed above 75¢, $7.50 a dozen (can 
be an assorted group). Name inscribed on 
cover 50¢ each. Send also for a complete 
Christmas catalog. Order NOW from 


The World’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 


on things with someone who under- 
stands. Naturally you would make an 
appointment with Dr. Morris just as 
anyone else, but you would talk to him 
about the things that are of particular 
concern to you.’ 

“Where is he located ?” 

‘“T believe it’s the Brown. Building. 
It’s Dr. Charles Morris.” 

“Ves—I have the name. I could find 

it in the phone book, couldn’t I?” 

“Yes, and if you find any difficulty — 
in making an appointment soon, per- 
haps I can help you find some other 
person to whom you could talk sooner.” 
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Stanton L. Ehrlich 
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Herman Lantz 


An Experiment in Scientific Matchmaking 
Karl Miles Wallace 


A Dilemma of Adoptive Parenthood: 
gruous Role Obligations 
H. David Kirk with Comments by 
Henry Maas 


‘Incon- 


And other articles of research and interpreta- 
of family abstracts, and book re- 
ews, 


Published by the National Council on Family 
Relations, 1219 University Avenue, S. E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Membership in the Council: $7.50 a year, in- 
4 omy subscription to Marriage and Family 
ving. 


“Well, thank you very much.” 


TEPHENS hung up the phone. I 


hung up the extension phone on 
which I had listened in. Then he gave 
this explanation: “When I first heard 
this woman I thought it was another 
crackpot trying to milk the public.” 

I said: sounded irritated.” 

“T was! Look at all the work we have 
to do. Why did she call me? I wanted 
to get rid of her.” 

“She’s sick. Why were you hostile 
to her ?”’ 

“How was I supposed to know she 
was sick when the phone rang? I don't 
have a special line for neurotics and 
psychotics, you know.” 


PSYCHOLOGY 


“Well, then how did you know that 
she was sick?” 


“Vou notice how I changed my tune 
after she didn’t laugh? Well, I began 
to get the cue when she talked about 
the Andes Mountains. That was 
bizarre. If I had been smart I would 
have caught it because she didn’t give 
her name and asked if J was a psy- 
chologist. But I was too tired and re- 
sentful, guess. Gee—it’s five o'clock!” 

“OK, OK. So you were in a hurry 
and missed all the cues until one hit 
you in the face?” 

3 | guess so. Well, anyway, I caught 
on in time to turn it into a referral job. 
I hope she calls Morris.” 


1 learned two lessons from this ex- 
perience with Reverend Stephens. The 
first was that a well-trained pastoral 
counselor can make just-as many mis- 
takes and miss significant meanings 
when he is preoccupied or tired—or 
both. The second lesson is that his 
training gave him enough background 
to pick out warning signals despite his 
impatience. He was sensitized by pre- 
vious experience. This training also 
enabled him to “pick up the ball” and 
redeem a false start. In other words, 
endurance won out over impatience, 
and the suffering of previous experi- 
ences opened a door of hope; he “heard 
the woman out” and made the type of 
referral that was indicated. 

A Prayer in Time of Impatience 

“May the Lord direct your hearts to the 

love of God and to the steadfastness of 
Christ.” 

(11 Thessalonians 3:5) 


HE right thing done at the wrong time will lead to failure as much as the 
wrong thing done at any time.—GkouUpP FoR ADVANCEMENT OF PSYCHIATRY 
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READER writes... 


I would like to gather some sugges- 
tions from others who have had ex- 
perience in conducting retreats using 
the insights of pastoral psychology. 
The retreat movement is a growing one 
which should become allied with the 


erowth of pastoral counseling. More : 


specifically : 

‘1. How can retreat programs have 
greater therapeutic value? 

2. Could group therapy be combined 
with a retreat? 

3. What general themes would be 
most suitable for a therapeutic retreat ? 

4. How can the retreat-leader steer 
between soothing - syrup reassurance 
and provoking too much anxiety or re- 
sistance to insights ? 


CAROL MURPHY, writer and member of the 
Society of Friends, replies ... 


One suggestion, coming froma aii 
experience with a one-day retreat, is 
the theme: Understanding through re- 
lationships—self, others, God. To be- 
come aware of the quality of one’s re- 
lationships is a step toward self-knowl- 


the consultation 


RETREATS AND THERAPY 


edge, learning to love, and learning to 
know God who is Love. The leader can 
mention some of the hindrances to re- 
lationship, such as defensiveness, com- 
pulsion to be charming, dominance or 
submission, hostility; and he can pose 
questions for self-examination: for in- 
stance, ““Were you distracted from 
awareness of the other because you 
were afraid of admitting to weakness ? 
Did that make the other defensive 
too?” or, “In a relationship, do you al- 
ways wind up at the bottom looking 
up: | 

Group therapy might be approached 
by including session combining 
Quaker silence with the free sharing 
of thoughts and problems. Silence has 
often been used in Friends’ groups with 


_a healing effect on stirred-up emotions. 


As to avoiding threat or anxiety : the 
idea of focussing on relationships. be- 
teveen people can lead to self-knowl- 
edge without being considered a call. 
to morbid introspection. The interper= 
sonal approach of H. Sullivan is 
helpful in this connection. For basic 
reassurance, the all-accepting forgive- 
ness of God, for whom there are no 
barriers, must not only be verbally 
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stressed, but felt to be experientially 
present in the atmosphere of the re- 
treat. 


—CaroL R. Murpuy 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


SAMUEL SOUTHARD, Associate Professor 
of Psychology of Religion, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, replies .. . 

A religious retreat brings a different 
picture to each reader of this journal. 
To one person it is a select meeting of 
seekers after peace of mind under the 
leadership of mystics such as Glenn 
Clark or Agnes Sanford. To another it 
is the annual planning conference of 
the church leadership. To a third it is 
a summer assembly attended by 
thousands of young people who are 
seeking dates, recreation, and inspira- 
tion. 

Retreat programs can have great 
therapeutic value, but under ordinary 
circumstances this should not be defined 
as “group therapy.” If a professional 
therapist were to take his group on a 
religious retreat, then it would be a 
combination of group therapy and re- 
treat. But most people who sign up for 
a religious retreat are not looking for 
low cost, short-term group therapy. 

There are enough therapeutic re- 
sources in the Christian religion to 
feed the souls of any normal group on 
a retreat. The great crises of emotional 
and spiritual development described by 


Louis J. Sherrill in The Struggle of the 


Soul would furnish excellent themes 


for a retreat. Dr. Sherrill’s book re- 
lates the findings of developmental psy- 
chology to theological insights from the 
Bible and contemporary theology. The 
“feeding” of souls is important, but 
this is not enough. Inspiring speakers 
may set the tone for a conference, but 
only a small group can provide the set- 
ting for Christians to share their in- 
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sights with another. This technique of — 


sharing within the structure of a trust- 


ed fellowship is of great therapeutic 


value. This is one way in which a Chris- 
tian retreat differs from group therapy. 
On a retreat people open their souls to 
one another because of what Christ 
has done for them. In group therapy 
people talk together because they are 
considered to be sick in many ways be- 
sides the spiritual meaning of the term. 

A therapeutic retreat can therefore 


be structured around the problems of. 


great biblical characters with whom 
many of the participants can identify. 
Abraham trekking to Palestine would 
have real meaning for young couples 
who have just moved into a new com- 


munity. Jacob's struggling at the Jab- 


hok is a symbol of the tension of recon- 
ciliation between brothers. The prob- 
lems of David and Bathsheba have a 
universal appeal. The heartbreak of 
David over the rebellion of Absalom 
has many potentialities for group dis- 


cussions of the parent-child relation- 


ship, including environmental tensions. 
Paul’s comment about being angry 
without sinning is certainly a continual 


problem. 


In a small retreat group, which 
might well be modeled after Wesley’s 
18th century class meetings, a deliber- 
ate attempt should be made to gather 
both the positive and negative feelings 
of the group. A neglect of positive feel- 
ings provokes much anxiety; ignoring 
the questions and unsolved problems 
of the group will result in ‘“‘soothing- 
syrup reassurance.” A good deal of 
training is usually necessary in order to 


steer a clear course at this point. Part 


II of Client-Centered Therapy, by Carl 
Rogers, or Group Leadership in Demo- 
cratic Action, by Franklin Haiman 
would be instructive. It is important 
for the pastor or other religious worker 
to remember that they are dealing with 
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these feelings on a conscious level. 
Group psychotherapy is the place for 
an exploration of hidden feelings and 
unconscious distortions in communica- 
tion. | 


A general assembly in which a 


speaker can present the general theme 
and set the tone of the conference, 
group discussions in which there will be 
some feed-back from individuals, small- 
er group sessions of two or three people 
for prayer, individual meditation, good 
food, and group recreation are all com- 
ponents of a therapeutic retreat. 


—SAMUEL SOUTHARD 
Associate Professor of 
Psychology of Religion 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


S. PAUL SCHILLING, Professor of System- 


atic Theology, Boston University School of 


Theology, answers... 


The desire to bring the retreat move- 


ment and pastoral counseling. more | 


closely together is sound and laudable. 
The purposes of the two are as inti- 
mately related as are true holiness and 
wholeness. Our word holy is actually 


a descendant of the Old English halig, 


the root of which is hal, meaning 
whole; hale, heal, and health all spring 
from the same root. The deeper dedica- 


tion to God sought by the retreatant is 


thus etymologically as well as_psy- 
chologically akin to the health sought 
by the therapist. Retreats, too, aim to 
restore wholeness—through _ relating 
persons to their real Center. The same 
tensions which today drive some peo- 
ple to the psychiatrist lead others to 
seek the “balm in Gilead, which makes 
the wounded whole.” 


Let us examine in order four specific 
questions which have been raised. 


1. How can retreat programs have 


THE BROWN SCHOOLS 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Recently we prepared a com- 
prehensive view book outlining 
our facilities for the residential 
treatment, training and educa- 
tion of emotionally disturbed 
and retarded children of all ages. 
We invite you to write for a 
copy of this view book and learn 
more about our schools and the 
services we can provide for the 
_ child in whom you have a special 
interest. 


Please write: 


Mrs. Nova Lee Dearing, Registrar 
Box 4008 C 


Austin, Texas 


greater therapeutic value? X retreat is 
a means of healing primarily because it. 
deepens our personal awareness of Him 
who is the Source of renewing strength. 
If this 1s assumed, it may be further 
stated that the therapeutic value of re- 
treats increases to the degree that the 
quest for God is related to the rest of 
life. Retreats under Catholic auspices 
often separate the layman from ordi-. 
nary life to enable him to share for a 
brief period the “higher” life which is 
the regular routine of the religious in 
monastic orders. For Protestants, who 
regard men’s common life as more 
significant than that of. the cloister, re- 
treats are rather a temporary with- 
drawal which enables them to return 
with new purpose and power to life's 
common tasks. That retreat is therefore. 
most curative which helps those in at- 
tendance to see their ordinary duties 
and demands in a new perspective and 
introduces them to spiritual resources 
for dealing with their inner and outer 
The therapeutic value of retreats is - 


also likely to be increased if they serve 
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to create human fellowship at a deep 
level. In a familiar passage in the Let- 
ter of James, the sick man is counseled 
to ask for the prayer and anointing of 


the elders of the church as channels of | 


both healing and forgiveness. The au- 
thor then continues: “Therefore con- 
fess your sins to one another, and pray 
for one another, that you may be heal- 
ed.” (James 5:16) Something like this 
mutual priesthood of believers is a liv- 


ing reality at many retreats. This is 


not mere sociability which may leave 
the individual alone even in a crowd, 
but- true community of 
koinonia which knits and strengthens 
because it is grounded in God. — 
There is no doubt great value occa- 
sionally, especially for some persons, 
in the silent retreats in which those at- 
tending, though in each other’s com- 
pany, concentrate all their attention on 
their own individual relation to God. 
Yet there is danger of both artificiality 
and lost opportunity if retreatants 
leave as ignorant of each other’s par- 
ticular concerns as when they came. 
Where there is adequate opportunity 
for mutual acquaintance a mutually 
supportive relationship may be achiev- 
ed which is deeply helpful. In this at- 
mosphere people share their inner. ex- 
periences as they are likely to do in no 


spirit, the 


November 


_ other setting. The problems, aspira- 


tions, and attainments of each become 
increasingly the concern of all, and per- 
sons become whole as the group be- 
comes one. 

In this context the periods of silence, 
which should bulk large in any retreat, 
become more meaningful and contribute 
creatively to the total experience. As 
John Oliver Nelson writes in Retreats 
for Protestants, “In silence we accept 
each other as persons, not as objects of 
conversation. In corporate _ silence 


there is a benediction in realizing that - 


Christians have an understanding deep- 
er than words.” That understanding is 
likely to be heightened by previous 
oral communication. 

2. Could group therapy be combined 
with a retreat? There seems to be no 
good reason why group therapy should 
not be practiced in a retreat setting. If 
a retreat may consider the renewal of 
the church, why not the renewal of the 
individual? If retreats may explore 
such subjects as “Protestant Asceti- 
cism,” “The Church and Group Dy- 
namics,” “Growing Christians,” “Pray- 
er and Social Witness,” ‘““The Church 


and Revolution,’ and “Christian Doc- | 


trine’’—each of these has been an an- 
nounced theme of a Kirkridge retreat 


since 1955—why not study and prac- 


tice the cure of souls? In more positive 
language, a retreat setting may actually 
be better than almost any other for real 
healing at a deep level. It is hard to 
imagine a surer channel for the healing 
agape of God than the agape of the 
intimate fellowship which surrounds 
the needy person in a true retreat. 
This assumes, of course, the guid- 
ance of a skilled leader who adds to 
deep personal experience of the life of 
the spirit a sure grasp of the insights 
of pastoral psychology. It also assumes 
a group which combines empathy with 
healthy-minded understanding. | 
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Another proviso is that 
the retreat must not be made a mere 
tool or its primary purpose allowed to 
become secondary. If this happens the 
success Of the gathering is likely to be 
judged wholly by whether the precise 
healing sought by finite human. beings 


is achieved on the spot. Then man’s 
will rather than 
norm, and if the results sought are not 


God’s becomes the 


forthcoming God is in effect tried and 
found wanting. No retreat dares to al- 
low anything else to replace the central 
goal of communion with God. The 


truest therapy probably occurs as a by- 


product when the Holy Spirit 1s sought 
and found for his own sake. : 


The ongoing life of the Church of 
The Savior in Washington, D. C., 
where worship and study are carried 
on in an intimate fellowship and in the 
spirit of earnest search characteristic 
of a retreat, is convincing evidence that 
retreats can be profoundly therapeutic. 
Mary Cosby, wife of the minister, N. 
Gordon Cosby, writes perceptively : 


A group of people who have worshiped 
and broken bread together and have be- 
deeply involved in one another's 
lives will know a quality of.love not 
found in any other relationship. This is © 
not something achieved; it is something 
we step into—it has already been cre- 
ated. This is the community of the Holy 
Spirit. 


In such a community the healing 
waters flow and the thirsty gather. A 
large percentage of those who compose 
the membership and members-in-train- 
ing of this remarkable church are peo- 
ple who come with urgent problems 
and find concrete help. “From every 
walk of life they come: intellectuals, 
laborers, alcoholics, ex-convicts. Be- 
cause the church is Christ-centered, the 
misfits find acceptance and gather the 
power to look at themselves and to 
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SAMPLE KIT 
free 
with Catalog 


(25 cents) 


Comfort and Strength 


Select leaflets for the sick, aged, 
and shut-in, written by specialists i in 
the field of counseling. 

Designed to help overcome ‘oul 


loneliness, anxiety in the light of our 
Christian faith. 


Send 25c to cover postage 
and handling, to 


Dr. Harold P. Schultz, Editor 
“Comfort and Strength” 
1720 Chouteau Ave. 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 


change.” 


“small scale the 


Obviously a retreat of sev- 
eral days’ duration cannot duplicate the 
depth of fellowship nurtured over 
months and years in a congregation 
like this. But if well planned and car- 
ried out it can by concentration ap- 
proximate that depth and reach on a 
same kind of result. 

3. What general themes would be 
most suitable for a therapeutic retreat? 
Among the retreat subjects used at 
Kirkridge during the past two or three 
years. the following would seem to lend 
themselves readily to the incorporation 
of therapeutic elements: ‘“The Life of 
Prayer,” ‘““New Views of Alcoholism,” 
“Building Mental Health in the Fam- 
ily,” “The Holy Spirit and Ourselves,” 
“The Church and Spiritual Healing,” 
“Anxiety in Christian Experience,” 
and a book retreat based on Bonhoef- 
fer’s . Life Together. Among other 
themes that might have real therapeutic. 
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possibilities these may be suggested: 
“The Meaning of Christian Communi- 
ty,” “Body and Spirit,” “Disciplines of 
the Spiritual Life,” ‘Renewal through 
Personal Groups,’ ‘Healing in the 
New Testament,” “God and Suffer- 
ing,’ “Guilt and Forgiveness,” “‘Dy- 
namic Salvation,’ “Intercessory Pray- 
er,’ and “Holiness and Wholeness.”’ 
Actually, any theme which deals forth- 
rightly with the deeper reaches of the 
life of man in relation to God should 
provide a good vehicle for sound 
therapy. 


4. How can the retreat leader steer 
between soothing-syrup . reassurance 
and provoking too much anxiety or 
resistance to insights? One good way is 


to make full use of the opportunities 


for counseling with individuals which 
most well-conceived retreats provide. 
Some persons need reassurance (with- 
out soothing syrup!), while others need 


to be made uncomfortable. The dis-_ 


cerning retreat leader can in personal 
counseling help each at the point of his 
greatest need. 


But probably the best answer to this 
question is to be found in the healthy 
realism of Jesus and the New Testa- 
ment—in a clear recognition of both 
the reality of sin, physical and mental 
illness, and suffering, and an equal 
consciousness of the positive possibili- 
ties in persons when they are redemp- 
tively related to God. In spite of some 
contemporary emphases, it is no more 
realistic to see the dark side of life than 
the bright side—if both are there. To 


_be realistic is to be keenly aware of the 


real situation. The Christian gospel is 
Good News—in the context of dire 
human need. Both the need and the 
news must be emphasized. : 
In retreat therapy this means help- 
ing people to face their genuine prob- 
lems and weaknesses, but also guiding 
them to a positive relation to God, in 
whom is maximum power for over- 
coming their frailties, and from whose 
love nothing can separate them. It is 
instructive to note this combination in 
the Gospel of Luke, which deals so 
vividly with Jesus’ healing ministry. 
When after training the twelve he sent 
them out on their initial tour of evangel- 
ism, it was “‘to preach the kingdom of 
God and to heal.’ Similarly, when the 


crowds came to him at Bethsaida, ‘“‘he 


spoke to them of the kingdom of God, 
and cured those who had need of heal- 
ing.” (Luke 9:2, 11) His cures were 
possible mainly because the rule of God 
became manifest in him. The Christian 
therapist will be wise to remember both 
the stark reality of the infirmities he 
seeks to cure and the wondrous fact 
that God and not Satan is the ruler of 
the world in which he is called to min- 
ister. This will save him from both sen- 
timentalism and disquieting severity. 
—S. Paut SCHILLING 

Professor of Systematic Theology 

Boston University 

School of Theology 
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The Minister and 
Community Services 


A MINISTER writes... 


This comes to express my sincere ap- 
preciation of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
magazine. It has enriched both my pas- 
toral and. preaching ministry by 1n- 
creasing my understanding of this field, 


and has brought to my study a breadth 


of material such as I could never af- 
ford to purchase in book form. I am 
continually surprised by. the number of 
articles dealing with situations. which 
confront me daily. 

Such an article is the one found in 
the June, 1959, issue entitled: *‘The 


_ Minister and Community Services” by 


the Rev. J. A. Purdie. In particular my 
attention is caught by the author’s 
statement, on page fifteen, that one 
cause for lack of confidence between 
social (and/or medical?) workers and 


ministers is the fact that the qualifica- 
tions of each may only be discovered 


after lengthy mutual association. In 
other words, the first party has no way 
of knowing whether the other possesses 
a background and training which will 
produce sympathetic understanding of 
the “first party viewpoint” and the in- 
dicated remedial activity. 

Admittedly this is a large problem. 
And whether its solution. is sought via 


‘standardization of qualifications and/or 


some sort of registration service, or 


some other way, it will be a long time 


coming. In the meantime, however, I 
wonder if it is not within the power of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY magazine to 


provide a minimum basis for under- 


standing and co-operation. 

Surely it may safely be said that re- 
gardless of formal training, a person 
whe has read this magazine over a 


- period of time will have gained an in- 


sight into and sympathy for the work of 


‘the social worker, the medical worker, 


and the minister. Surely the “‘signif- 
icant signs of change in view-point” to 
which Dr. Purdie refers are, at least 
in part, due to the valuable work of 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Perhaps, then, if this magazine were 


to issue a brief questionnaire to social 


workers, medical workers, and min- 
isters who have been subscribing for, 
say, three years or more, and issue 
identification (certificate or pin) to 
those showing a minimum degree of 
training and a proper degree of under- 
standing, a significant contribution to- 
the interrelationship of social worker 
and minister would be made. 

At any rate, it is good to know that 
progress is being made, and that PAs- - 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY is making its own 
contribution. Best regards 1 in your good 
work. 

—Rev. A. G. Stewart 


First Baptist Church 
Lacombe, Alberta, Canada 
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DAVID R. MACE 


David R. Mace has recently become 
associate professor of family study in 
the department of psychiatry of the 
Medical School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and also staff consultant 
for the Marriage Council of Philadel- 
phia. In this capacity Dr. Mace will be 
working closely with Dr. Kenneth Ap- 
pel, head of the Department of Psychia- 
try of the Medical School, as well as 
with Dr. Emily Mudd, director of the 
Marriage Council. 

A new book by Dr. and Mrs. Mace, 
Marriage: East and IV est, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Doubleday & Com- 


pany. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST COUNSELING 
AND GUIDANCE 

A conference on counseling and 
guidance under the theme of ‘Christian 
Response to Humanity’s Hurt” was 
held on September 28-30 in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Dr. Olin T. Binkley, Dean 
of the Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, and recent guest editor of 
our special issue on Pastoral Isvy- 
chology and the Rural Ministry, ad- 
dressed the conference on “The Di- 
mensions of Human Need,” ‘“Com- 


ponents of Christian Responsibility,” 


and “Qualified Ministers in Contem- 
porary Society.” A number of the meet- 
ings were under the chairmanship of 
Wayne E. Oates, a member of our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board. Other subjects 
discussed were juvenile delinquency 


and methods of dealing with it, mar- 
riage and family counseling, and the 
ministry to bereaved families. 


PASTORAL CARE OF THE 
MENTALLY ILL 

A course in “An Introduction to the 
Pastoral Care of the Mentally Il” for 
Washington clergymen has begun on 
Monday, September 28. Sponsored by 
the Council’ of Churches National 
Capital Area, Department of Institu- 
tional Ministry, and taught at Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital, the course is de- 
signed to help the busy community 
clergyman develop a more effective 
pastoral ministry, both to his parishion- 


- er who is ill, and to members of the pa- 


tient’s family. This will be the eleventh 
such course given at the Hospital 


. through the Council of Churches. The 
- course is under the supervision of the 


Rev. Ernest: E. Bruder, Director of 
Protestant Chaplain Activities at Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital, the Rev. Edward 
F. Dobihal, Jr., and the Rev. Arthur 
H. Rost, Protestant Chaplains. 


NEW JERSEY NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC | 
INSTITUTE 


The Rev. Ernest E. Bruder, a mem- 


ber of our Editorial Advisory Board, 


addressed the Seventh Annual Psy- 
chiatric Institute of the New Jersey 
Neuro-Psychiatric Institute held on 
September 16. He spoke on the grow- 
ing interest of the theological world in 
clinical pastoral training. 


TO STUDY AGING | 
The Rev. Donald C. Beatty, assistant 


director of the Veterans Administra- | 
tion chaplain service, and the Rev. Ed- — 
ward J. Kroencke, assistant to the 


director for supervision, are the 
chaplain members of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration’s new agency-wide Com- 
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mittee on Aging. The committee will 
make an extensive study of medical, 
social, and economic problems of aging 
veterans. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. Harmon Bro, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Religion at Syracuse University, 
who is now engaged in writing a series 
of articles for PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
on parapsychology and e.s.p. (extra 
sensory perception), and the meaning 


of these manifestations for the minister _ 
in his pastoral work, has proposed a 


two-year study of the phenomena of 
prayer, spiritual healing, and related 
subjects, by taking these phenomena 
into the laboratory, analyzing them, 
and then try. to sift the true from the 
false. 

The objective of the study would be 
to find the laws on which such experi- 
ences are based. A committee consist- 
ing of well known psychologists of re- 
gion, theologians, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, physicians, natural scien- 
tists, ministers, and church laymen, 
will be organized to serve as consult- 
ants for the study. 


RELIGIOUS THERAPY. 


The American Asociation of Reli- 
Inc., Suite 1002, 


E. First Street, Miami 32, Florida, re- 
quests that we announce the purpose 
and the membership requirements of 
nc organization. They are as fol- 
OWS: 


The purposes: 
1. To promote public recognition of © 


religious counseling. 

2. To promote sound counseling 
practices. 

3. To provide religious therapists 
meaningful relation- 
ships. 


4. To encourage further professional 
development of religious counselors. 
5. To issue publications pertaining 
to the practice of religious counseling. 

6. To provide leadership for the 
profession and liaison with other. re-. 
lated professions. 

7. To provide fellowship, recogni- 
tion and representation fon its’ mem- 
bers. 


Membership requirements : 
Associate membership-in AART is 


restricted to those individuals (1) 
working under religious auspices, 
(church, church agency, etc.); (2) © 
having earned the B.D., M.A., M.S., 


or their equivalent; (3) having earned 
at least fifteen (15) semester hours in 
Psychology, Guidance, Counseling, 
etc.; (4) who have conducted at least 
150 formal counseling interviews per 
year for a two-year period; (5) whose 
applications are endorsed by the Ad- 


missions Committee. 


Master membership in AART is 
restricted to those individuals who 
are, or who are eligible to become 
Associate members of AART who 
qualify under requirements 1, 3, and 
5 above, who (1) have earned the 
Th.M., Ph.D., Th.D., or their equiva- 
lent, (substantial non-degree work can 
be accepted) ; and (2) have conducted 
at least 300 formal counseling inter- 
views per year for a two-year period. 


Honorary membership in AART is 
awarded by the Board of Directors to 
those who have made significant con- 
tributions to the practice of counsel- 


ing. 


Dr. William C. Wahl of the Greater 
Miami Council of Churches is Direc- 
tor of the Association. The Reverend 
Dale H. Ratliff, Director of the Pro- 
testant Service Bureau in Miami, is 
a.member of the Board. 
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current BOOKS 


LOVE IN THE 
BIBLE by William Graham Cole 
(Association Press, 1959, pp. 448-— 
$6.50; special price to Book Club 
members, $4.95) | 


(This book ts the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. ) 


To the best of my knowledge (and I 
have watched the field closely) this is 
the first major scholarly attempt to 
face up to what the Bible really teaches 
about all aspects of sex. This fact alone 
is significant in exposing our phobias 
about relating human sexuality to the 
divine purpose. Considering the im- 
portance of sex as a central element in 
human life, and the forthright way in 
which the Bible discusses sexual phe- 
nomena, the failure to treat the subject 
as a proper field for serious and co- 
ordinated study reflects an almost 
pathological attitude which has run like 
a dark streak through most of Chris- 
tian history. 

So the appearance of the first book 
in this field must be regarded as an 
event of major significance. When we 
add to this the fact that the work has 
been thoroughly and painstakingly done 
by a man peculiarly qualified by his 
earlier training to do it, no doubt re- 
mains that this volume, in publishers’ 
jargon, really meets “a long-felt want.” 
The work is comprehensive, covering 


nearly 450 pages. Yet one of its merits 
is that Dr. Cole, a. skillful and lucid 
writer, never allows himself to become 
absorbed in minutiae. Everything is re- 
lated to the great, basic principles which 
constitute the framework of his think- 
ing. The result is that a considerable 
variety of subjects are drawn together 
into well-integrated coherence. The 
argument flows smoothly from start to 
finish. And when one reaches the end, 
one can look back over the - whole 
mental journey one has made, seeing 
clearly the author’s design and -fully 
grasping what he wanted to say. Too 
few books, alas, have this satisfying 
quality. 

What Dr. Cole has to say is surpris- 
ingly simple. What the Bible teaches, 
for him, is clear and plain. It is that 
sex without love doesn’t make sense, 
and that human love unrelated to di- 
vine love doesn’t make sense either. So 
the Bible begins with God. Through 
their response to God men and women 
learn the meaning of love. Through 
their understanding and experience of 
true love, thev find the answer to the 
riddle of sex. This central theme is ap- 
plied, with vigor and conviction, to 
every human sexual situation. The re- 
sult is refreshing. One lays down the 
book saying, “Of course! * the 
way it must be!” 

The practical application, however, 1s 


not so simple. This Dr. Cole, with his 
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extensive experience of campus discus- 
sions on sex behavior, knows only too 
well. In his final chapter, on ‘The Bible 
and the World of Dr. Kinsey,” he faces 
the problems with which our disturbed 
era is perplexed. There is, he says 
quietly: but with deep conviction, only 
one way. We are no longer under the 
law, but in Christ are made free. Legal- 
ism does not make men and women 
moral, in the true New Testament 
sense. Kor the Christian, love is the 
key. | 

I found this a stimulating, refresh- 
ing, and challenging book. I hope it 
will be very widely read. 


—Davip R. Mace 
Associate Professor of 
Family Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 


ELIGION AND CULTURE. Es- 
“says in Honor of Paul Tillich. 
Edited by Walter Leibrecht (Harper 
& Brothers, 1959, pp. 399—$7.50) 
Here are twenty-five essays in honor 

of Paul Tillich in a beautifully printed, 
attractively bound volume of 400 pages. 
The list of contributors is impressive. 


Among them are Karl Barth, Emil 
Brunner, Gabriel Marcel, Reinhold 
Mebuhr, Rudolf Bultmann, Erich 
Fromm, and Karl Jaspers. This we 


might anticipate, for, as Dr. Pauck 
points out, Paul Tillich. is everywhere 


recognized as one of the leading rep-. 


resentatives of contemporary theologi- 
ans one who receives a large hearing 
all over America. 

One opens the book with high ex- 
pectations hoping, perhaps, for some 
such appraisal of Tillich’s work as that 


Tepresented in Schilp’s voluine on John 


Dewey, or for some new contributions 
to existentialist thinking. 
What we actually 
lind is a 


Tillich. 


essays by friends of Dr. 


In this we 


Barth contributes an essay on Mozart 
which he read at a music festival at. 
Basel in 1956; Brunner reports on a 
non-church Christian movement in 
Japan; Bultmann offers an essay on 
preaching; Reinhold Niebuhr presents 
a consideration of Christian faith and 
socialism, and Marcel an essay on God 
and causality. 


Some of these essays are interesting 
and valuable, and collectively they testi-. 
fy to the many-sided interests of Dr. 
Tillich and his circle of friends. His 


thought has indeed bridged the widely 


separated spiritual currents which 
separate Europe and America and_has 
reached everr to Oriental cultures. But 
in this book no unifying common con-: 
cern is evident. The theme which has 
recurred most frequently is that of 
“existentialism,” but nothwithstanding 
Dr. Tillich’s own interest therein it is 
given only incidental consideration. 


This reviewer lays the book down 
with a question on his mind which Dr. 
Pauck has raised. Why it is that theolo- 
gy does not have a more important place 
in contemporary American Protestant- 
ism? This book supplies a possible an- 
swer. Too much of our theology fails 
to dig its results out of the earth, but. 
is concerned instead with the clarifica- 
tion of concepts. It begins with defini- 
tions and loses itself in abstractions. In 
an age of science it makes little use of 
scientific method. For this reason it has 
no body of tested and organized experi- 
ence and its findings as represented in 
this book are for the most part very 
hard reading. 


Thirty five years ago Dr. Richall 
Cabot made a plea for a new day in 


theological education. He called for a 


body of concrete experience held in 
common by students and teacher, serv- 
ing as a field for illustration, holding 
discussion down (or up) to reality, and 
linking in profitable union the minds of 
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all those present. It was to supply this © 


need that clinical training was inau- 
gurated. It was hoped that it might fur- 
ther the empirical approach in theology. 
Clinical training has developed by leaps 
and bounds. Its contribution to the field 
of theology is not so clear. 


-—-AntoN-T. BoIsEN 
Chaplain Emeritus 
Elgin State Hospital 
Elgin, [llinots 


NDERSTANDING AND PRE- 
JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY by Haskell M. Mil- 
ler. (Abingdon, 1958, pp. 191— 
$2.75) 
In non-technical language, Dr. Miller 
presents our responsibility of under- 
standing the etiology of juvenile de- 
linquency and the-challenge of form- 
ulating a plan of treatment and preven- 
tion. The 300,000 juveniles in court in 
1948 will be replaced by at least one 
million in 1965, if the current rate of 
increase continues. This book seeks to 
outline specific steps which the church, 
the wider community, and the family 
can take to combat this trend. 
_A briei review of examples of con- 
structive programs undertaken by 
churches in high-delinquency areas 
(Calvary Methodist Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Broadway-East Baltimore 
Methodist Parish; East Harlem Prot- 
estant (interdenominational ) 
New York City; First Community 
Church of Columbus, Ohio) serve as a 
stimulus for the development of other 
practical preventive efforts. 
Dr. Miller recognizes that the roots 


of juvenile delinquency are deeply en- . 


meshed in dynamics of personality, 
growth and. development, intra- 
personal relationship within the family, 
in the neighborhood, in the school, and 
the rapidly declining and in some re- 
spects crumbling value systems reflect- 


-“rewarding’ 


Parish, | 


November 


ed in the institutions ef our culture. 


He observes that “no two individuals 
enter delinquency for exactly the same 
reasons.” The clinical approach, recog- 
nizing “that each child is unique in con- 
stitution and experience” is a basic and 
linquents.”’ Most investigations under- 
taken proceed in one or the other, or 
in a combination of frames of reference: 
(1) psychoanalvtic, (2) ecological, (3) 
sociopsychological, and (4)... soctocul- 
tural. 
Findings of investigations are made 
available to the reader or to a study 
group which may, with profit, use this 
volume as a text. Dr. Miller is an ex: 
nerienced teacher, developing the ma- 
terial in a logical pedagogically effec- 
tive way, asking the “‘natural questions” 


of an inquiring, religiously oriented, 


and church based group, and answering 
each with just enough formal factual 
data, with philosophical consideration 
and with practical material to satisfy. 
At the end of each chapter there are 
provocative questions with which te 
launch a discussion or develop a speech. 
Also the project suggestions for spe 
cific practical action make this a “work- 
ing volume” which ought to find tts 
way to every pastor’s library, as well 
as. that of the religious educator or 


thoughtful parent who may be puzzled 
by his child and who may. be looking 
for practical hints as to what to do. 


The chapter headings suggest the 
scope of the content: Who is_ the 
Juvenile Delinquent?; Why so Mar 
Delinquents?; Why are Christians 


Concerned ?; What is Research Reveal- 


ing?; How should Delinquents be 
Treated?; How Can Delinquency be 
Prevented?; What can Parents Do?: 
What Can the Concerned Christiat 


Doz; What Can the Church Do? 


This volume is an altogether useful 
and unportant book to help motivate 
the church to practical contemporary 


wav of dealing with “de- 
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action in the field of understanding and 


preventing juvenile delinquency. 


—Rev. Dr. Emit M. Harter 
Director 
Haydn Goodwill Inn for Boys 
Boston, Massachusetts 


HE COMPULSION TO CON- 
FESS by Theodor Reik, M.D. 
(Farrar Straus and Cudahy, 1959, 

493. pp.—$7.50) 

Though the volume has just been 
published, none of this material was 
written recently. Some of it first came 
from the pen of the author as early as 
1924. The present volume is the third 
in a-series of selections from Theodore 
Reik’s works. 


The material is presented in four sec- 


“The Un- 
far the most 


tions, -of which the first, 
known Murderer” is by 


dramatic and readable. It outlines some 


of the early psychoanalytic research 
into criminal investigations, the prob- 
lems of trial and evidence, as well as 
the emotional processes of the murder- 


er, the detectives and the judges, and 


“case 
material. The other two main 


presents a wealth of fascinating 
history” 


sections, ““The Compulsion to Confess” 
~and “The Shock of Thought’ are much 


more abstruse and at times become 
weighted with orthodox psychoanalytic 
terminology and concepts much beyond 
the comprehension of the average read- 
er. The final section is a very brief 
statement written by the author at 
Freud's request expressing the latter’s 
views on “Capital Punishment.” 
There is a tremendous wealth of 
material to be found in this book. For 
the clergyman, there are many pro- 
found and incisive observations on the 
nature of society’s attitude towards the 
criminal that will still prove new and 
quite disturbing. Not the least of these 
is to. be found in Reik’s concluding 
words about capital punishment; “I 


A COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF 


SYCHOLOGICAL and 
PSYCHOANALYTICAL TERMS 


Over 13,000 terms are clearly and ac- 
curately defined in this completely new 
guide prepared for both general and profes- 
sional use in the fields of Psychology, Psy- 
Genaiyae. Psychiatry, Guidance and Social 
Work. By HORACE B. and AVA C. ENGLISH. 
$10.75 or Longmans, een & Co., 
119 Ww. 40th St., New York 18, N. 


profess to be an opponent of murder, 
whether committed by the individual as 
a crime or the state in its retaliation!” 
Equally challenging and thought-pro- 
voking are some of the author’s views 
on confession as it applies to religious 
practice—which he likens to “the com- 
pulsion to confess,” and some excellent 
personal clinical material which sheds 


bright light on “the origin of con- 
science’ as 


and 
(Page 


“a feeling of one’s 
the language of somebody else.” 
316.) 

The author writes well and in a most 
interesting manner. But it will be ob- 
vious to many readers that the early 
detensiveness of the pioneers in_ the 
psvchoanalytic movement is well rep- 
resented here in often tedious detail and 
comusing concepts and terminology, all. 
of which is so happily missing in the 


writings of most present-day writers. 


—-ErNeEstT BRUDER, DIRECTOR 
Protestant Chaplain Activities 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington,.D. C. 


HY MARRIAGES 
WRONG by James H. S. Bos- 
sard and Eleanor Stoker Boll. 
(Ronald Press Company, 1958— 
$3.50 ) 
In a 


country where divorces are 


running at the rate of about one to 


every four new marriages, and where 
unrecorded separations, together with 


unhappy unions which do not disrupt, 


still further swell the melancholy total, 
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Lack of proper nutrition can hamper geod 
health. Our 22 vitamins, B-Complex and mia- 
erals will overcome that tired, run-down feel- 
ing, will give a vital dietary supplement and 
eontribute to healthy blood, bone and tissue. 
A 20-day supply is yours for only 25¢ te 
prove how much stronger and peppler you'll 
feel soon. 


DONTE CHEMICAL CO. 


80 Allenwood Rd., Great Neck 4, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


SIMULATED ENGRAVED 
CARDS, LETTERHEADS & ENVELOPES 
BUSINESS CARDS @ $3.85 per 1000 
Postpaid—Blue or Black Ink—samples & 


price list upon request. Research Products 
Co., Box #27, Great Neck, New York. 


the title of this volume poses a pressing 


question. That the authors do not claim. 


to provide all the answers is, however, 
to their credit rather than otherwise. 
We have already had too many slick 
and naively comprehensive diagnostic 
analyses. One of the welcome features 
about this book is that it is definitely 
not slick. 

The authors are sociologists. They 
speak with authority in their own field, 
and they 
make pronouncements outside it. Rec- 
ognizing that many causes of marital 


failure derive from personality deficien-— 
cies, they nevertheless argue cogently 


that this is by no means (as has been 
tacitly implied in some _ psychological 
circles) the whole picture. Cultural 
factors, they claim, play a major role; 
and if the book does nothing else, it 
impressively establishes this point. 
Having charted their course, the au- 
thors go into detail. Their purpose is 
to demonstrate what are the peculiar 
features of American culture in this 
century which have produced, as one 
of its peculiar by-products, a stagger- 
ing rate of marital breakdown. It is 
doubtful whether, outside the major 
sociological works on the family, a more 


have the good sense not to | 


November 


succinct summary of the facts could be 


found than this book supplies. The ar- 
gument is logically stated, convincingly 
supported by well-chosen data free 
from distracting documentation, and 
written in language that is always 
able and clear. The authors have even 
obligingly supplied an appropriate 
sprinkling of the condensed case his- 
tories which have nowadays become 
almost essential to any book in the field 
of human relations. 

To this reviewer the middle part of 
the book was, 


tention is focussed on three features of 
our culture which, while not discredit- 
able in themselves, involve particular 
hazards. for marriage: its rejection of 
barriers of class and creed; its en- 
thronement of youth; and its emphasis 
on individual fulfillment. The chapters 
on mixed marriage (already more fully 
treated at the interfaith level in an 
earlier book by the same authors) are 
firmly and factually realistic, and sober- 
ing to any serious reader. The more 
extended treatment, in two chapters, oi 
the way in which men and women in 
our society use and discard each other 


maritally in their frenzied pursuit of | 


their personal goals, raises some very 


pertinent questions which are not with- 


out theological significance. 
Taken all in all, this is a fresh and 


stimulating book—the kind of book 


which should be read from time to time 
by anyone who is so deeply preoccupied 
with the needs and problems of the in- 
dividual that he is apt to forget the 
pervasive power of the culture. Trees 
—even family trees—cannot be prop- 
erly tended unless we see them in the 
setting of the forest in which they grow. 


-—~Davip R. Mace 
Associate Professor of 
lramily Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more 1m-- 


portant books received recently which we 


‘are unable to review in this issue, either be- 


cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them tm coming tssucs. 


HELPING YOURSELF WITH PSYCHIATRY. 


By Frank S. Caprio, M.D. Prentice-Hall, 
$4.95. The book attempts to help the reader 
to know himself through an understanding 
of the modern concepts of psychiatry in up- 


plying these to the individual’s own prob-. 


lems. The theme of the book, according to 
the author, is ‘“‘No psychiatrist cures any- 
one... eventually every patient must learn 


to be his own psychiatrist.” The author, by 


giving the several methods for self-analysis, 
then proceeds to illustrate how this may be 


done by each individual. 


Matter, Minp Man. By Edmund W. 


Sinnott. Harper & Bros., $3.50. Another book» 


in the famous World Perspectives Series by 
an outstanding and unusual biologist who 
doesn’t shy away to explore scientifically not 
only matter, but the soul of man as well. By 
the author of The Biology of the Spirit, who 


was Sterling Professor of Botany at Yale © 


University. 


ALcoHOLisM. By Arnold Z. Pfeffer. Grune 
and Stratton, $6.50. A new scientific study 
of the problem of alcoholism, its etiology, its 


psychology, and its management. The author. 


is in charge of the Consultation Clinic for 


- Alcoholism of the New York University- 


Bellevue Medical Center. 


No Peace oF Mino. By Harry C. Meserve. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., $3.75. A new 


book by an understanding pastoral counselor 
whose thesis is “Peace of mind may be found 
only in no peace of mind. Salvation from 
anxiety may lie only in anxiety; only the 
discontented may inherit content.” The book 
represents a thoughtful and critical analysis 
of much of the current “peace of mind” liter- 
ature, and presents a realistic substitute for 
some of that literature’s illusions. 


PARENT-CHILD TENSIONS. By Berthold 
Erich Schwarz, M.D., and Bartholomew A. 
Ruggieri, M.D. J. B. Lippincott Co., $4.95. 
A study of the many problems of conduct 


-and personality, their causes, and suggested 


methods of treatment and handling. Among 
the subject covered are such topics as The 
Stages of Development; From _ Infancy 
Through Childhood; The First Romance; 
How Bowel Training Influences Character 
Traits; Dependency, Temper Tantrums, 
Breath Holding, and Fainting; Specific 
Causes for. Delinquency; Emotional Prob- 
lems Following Surgery; Emotional Aspects 
of Feeble-Mindedness; Death of a Parent; 
Divorce, and Adoption. 


Wuat’s RIGHT WITH RACE RELATIONS. By 
Harriet Harmon Dexter. Harper & Bros., 
$4.00. A moving recital of some of the posi- 
tive things that are going on in this country 
and elsewhere—‘“in the schools, in shops, in 
churches, and especially on the ‘main stem’ 
and the quiet residential street” in the area 
of race relations, as presented by people who 
are themselves involved in the process, and 


forces that are constantly at work to ease the 


transition from hostile discrimination to at- 
titudes of good will and mutual appreciation. 


THE Sprrit oF Man. Edited by: Whit 
Burnett. Hawthorn Books, $5.00. A collec- 
tion of articles, stories, and experiences of 
spiritual crisis, inspiration, and the joy of 
life by forty outstanding writers, philoso- 
phers, and scientists, among them, Paul Til- 
lich on “The Meaning of Joy,” Helen: Keller 
on “My Religion,” J. Krishnamurti on “The 
Known and the Unknown,” the biologist Ed- 
mund W. Sinnott on “Spirit,” and Thomas 
Merton on “Solitude and Love.” 


SIGMUND FREUD AND THE JEWISH MysTI- 
CAL TrapitTion. By David Bakan. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., $5.50. A well-documented and 
soundly presented thesis investigating the 
roots of Sigmund Freud’s psychoanalysis in 
an attempt to prove that Freud’s theory was 
“inextricably linked to the history of Judaism, 
particularly of Jewish mystical thought.” 


The author illustrates his thesis with a good 
number of illustrations showing the relation- 
ship between psychoanalysis and the Jewish 
mystical tradition. The author is Professor 
of Psychology at the University of Missouri. 
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(Continued from page- 6) 


Hospital the first such accredited train- 
ing center for rabbis. He later attended 
the William Alanson White Institute of 
Psychiatry in New York, receiving its 
Certificate in Applied Psychiatry. 


He has been a leader in the extension 


and improvement of Jewish institu- 
tional chaplaincy services. For the New 
York Board of Rabbis he is currently 
Associate Director of Chaplaincy 
Services and Director of the Institute 
of Pastoral Psychiatry. In addition to 
his work at Bellevue and Yeshiva, he 
also serves as Jewish Chaplain at the 
Federal Detention Headquarters in 
New York. 


He has been active with chaplains oi 
all faiths in the advancement of chap- 
laincy work. He is a past president of 
the American Prison Chaplains Associ- 
ation, and is president-elect of the As- 
sociation of Mental Hospital Chaplains. 


He was rabbinical pioneer in the 
supervision of clinical training of rab- 
binical students. Currently he is also 
Assistant Professor of Pastoral Psy- 
chology at Yeshiva University, and 
Lecturer in Education in the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of New 
York University. He is also active in 
other educational enterprises, for ex- 
ample, as a member of the Education 
Committee of the National Association 
for Mental Health and as a board mem- 
ber of the Home Advisory Council of 
New York. 


_ Although Rabbi Hollander has pub- 
lished several significant articles, it is 
plain that his major publishing efforts 
still lie ahead. As a writer no less than 


as a speaker, he is careful and thought- - 


ful; and if it takes a long time for his 
major ideas to get into print, they will 


be well worth waiting for. - 


It is a major part of his concern, 


throughout every aspect of his work 
and study, to aid the definition of the 
rabbi’s role and function with people 
as a religious one evolving naturally 
irom the traditions of the Jewish faith 


—hbut at the same time helping the. 


rabbi appropriately to use the relevant 
findings of the medical and _ socia! 
sciences in his dealing with persons. 


_ Although the task he has set himself is 


not entirely different from that con- 
fronting Protestant minister or 


Roman Catholic priest, neither is it the 


same. But Rabbi Hollander’s explora- 
tions are bound to aid the proper role 
definition of priests and, ministers as 
well as of rabbis. | | 


In his attitude toward persons and 


ideas alike, Rabbi Hollander possesses 
an unusual combination of humility and 
solidity. One of his most frequent and 
characteristic utterances is an honest, 
“We do not know.”’ But he does know 
the religious tradition, Jewish of course 
and not a little of the Christian; and he 
is wise in the insights of modern psy- 
chiatry and related disciplines. His 
complete attention to the particularity 
of the person makes him justly a favor- 
ed confidant of persons of all faiths. 


In our work on pastoral psychology 
as Protestants, we have sometimes 
been more provincial than we realized, 
not so much theologically as sociologi- 


cally. The contribution of some one like 


Rabbi Hollander, therefore, as _ he 
studies the proper pastoral psychologi- 
cal role and functions of the rabbi, may 
be extraordinarily important to us as 
well as to rabbis in giving us perspec- 


tive on our own blind spots. Much has_ 


already been contributed by Fred Hol- 
lander, but there is much more to come. 
—SEWARD HILTNER 


Printed by CRAFTSMEN, INC., Kutztown, Pennsylvania, U. 8. A. 
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The Ministers Own Mental Health 


Last year; after many years of preparation, PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
published a special issue devoted entirely to the theme of “The Min- 
ister’s Own Mental Health.” This was a symposium by some of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding theologians and psychiatrists, exploring with profound 
wisdom and insight some of ‘the practical and basic problems which 
face the minister in his daily work, and pointing to ways and means 


through which the minister can not only become more effective in his - 


work, “but conserve his own emotional and mental well-being. 

We were, of course, aware of the great interest on the part of the 
average minister in this problem, but we were not prepared for the 
tremendous response. It seems that in addition to the contribution which 
this issue made to the minister’s own thinking and work, he was using 
it as an important educational instrument about the ministry with his 
lay board members, doctors, psychiatrists, educators, and other profes- 


sional men in his community. Ministers were ordering the issue in 
quantities of a dozen copies—sometimes even a hundred copies. As a 


result, the issue was entirely exhausted within two weeks after publica- 


Because of the inittinnine demand for the issue, we have now de- 
cided to reprint it and to make it available to the hundreds of ministers 
who have been asking for it, at the following reduced rates: 


Single copies each 
or more copies 
10 99 99 25e 29 
95 29 20e 


You can now order this important issue for yourself, as well as for 
vour lay board members, the physicians in your community, and other 
professional people who ‘should know more about the ministry and its 


problems. 


Contents of 
The Minister’s Own Mental. 
Health 
THE HEALTHY MINISTER 
By Wavne E. Oates 
FOSTERING THE MENTAL HEALTH OF. 
MINISTERS 
By Daniel Blain, M.D. 
MENTAL ILLNESS AMONG THE CLERGY 
By Leonard Morgan, Jr. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for $........... 
Please send ....... copy (copies) of 
The Minister’s Own Mental Health to: 


THE HOSPITALIZED MINISTER: Mamie . 
A PRELIMINARY STUDY | 
By Albert L. Meiburg and 
THE MENTAL HEALTH OF MINISTERS 
By Samuel Southard 
ARE MINISTERS BREAKING DOWN ? 
By Hazen G. Werner, Reuel L. - State @ €. 2. ee e*eee 


Howe. Carl W. Christensen, M.D. 
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Books of lasting interest from. 


Westminster 


By DonaLpD J. CAMPBELL. Bishop Campbell shows 
how the individual may bridge the gap between 
belief and practice in order to live an integrated 
Christian life. . $2.50 


By DaviD WESLEY SOPER. One of Protestantism’s 
most provocative thinkers answers those to whom 
God is a vague and shadowy figure. $2.50 


The Revelation of God 
in Human Suffering 


By WayYNnE E. OaTEs. Laymen and ministers alike 
will. find comfort and inspiration in Professor 
Oates’ demonstration of how suffering develops 
our spiritual maturity and binds us in Christian 
fellowship. | $2.75 


The Letter to the Romans 


By Emit BRuUNNeER. Dr. Brunner’s brilliant com- 
mentary reveals for every reader the full triumph 
of Paul’s most important message. _ $3.56 


In His Service 


By Lewis S. MupbGE. A study of the meaning and 
message of the church today, with compelling em- 
phasis on Christian responsibility in service. $3.00 


_ Now at your bookstore 
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